






Cincinnati beckons! Bigger and 
better are the watchwords for the 
ith Annual Convention of Practical 
Coal-Operating Men and National 
Exposition of Coal-Mining Equipment, 
opening at the Music Hall, Cincin- 
nati, May 3. See Harry M. Moses’ 
invitation on p. 59 and the program 
onp. 74. And don't miss it .. . Cin- 
cinnati attendants naturally will in- 
clude the Coal Age editors to gather 
material for concise summaries of the 
technical sessions and exhibits. Look 
for these in the June Report Num- 
ber... Lower costs is the show- 
time and all-time theme in coal min- 
ing. So Coal Age this month includes 
a supplement devoted to ''130 Cues 
to Coal-Mining Profits''—a list of 
questions designed to point the way 
to economical production. Salient 
facts on mining progress also are 
presented graphically for quick com- 
parisons .. . Keeping abreast of 
developments in the industry is a 
point of pride with the Coal Age 
taf. Therefore, it takes particular 
pleasure in presenting on p. 67 the 
fist study of a new hydraulic coal- 
breaking unit which, for the past ten 
_ » 
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LONG-TIME POPULARITY OF WESTINGHOUSE SK MOTORS FOR inv 
pit- 
| mi 
RECTIFIERS... THE MODERN POWER CONVERSION EQUIPMENT bile 
at ( 


Penn 


UNDERGROUND SERVICE BEING PARALLELED BY IGNITRON 


ae years ago Westinghouse gave the 
mining industry what has proved to be its favorite redu 
motor—the “SK.”’ So faithfully has it always done its ‘eld 
job that more of these Westinghouse motors are in y 
general purpose underground service than all other reop 
makes combined. 





Bloct 

The new Ignitron Rectifier follows the same course. ; 

First introduced in 1936, it has outpointed in perform- Vario 

ance all other methods of power conversion in mining chanc 
service. Since the first installation, 75% of new con- 

version equipment purchased has been Westinghouse Wer 

rectifier substations. cove; 

These examples typify the extent of oo Neen 

service in the coal mining industry. By close study 0 , 

SEE THE NEW RECTIFIER AT THE MINING SHOW mining problems, research and product development, gram 

Be sure to visit the Westinghouse exhibit at Cin- Westinghouse continually makes available the newest Cong 
cinnati, April 29 to May 3. Our representatives will in electrical equipment. For that reason—and a 

show you the latest developments in low-height, you will get fast, capable action, consult your loca se by 

portable substations. Westinghouse office for any electrical need. whose 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING co. 

poate EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. ‘pot |. 


J-94302 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF THE MINING INDUSTRY 
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months, has been keeping two load- 
ing machines in coal at New Mon- 
arch mine... Executives and sales 
heads, in addition to preparation 
men, also will find much meat in how 
Isabella mine successfully reclaims 
coal from mine slate (p. 71}—an- 
other "‘first''—as well as the oppor- 
tunities for better merchandising re- 
vealed in the account of a survey of 
domestic users on p. 78... Safety, 
too, figures in this issue, along with 
mechanical mining and conveyor con- 
trols, with a story on how a major 
anthracite company promotes organ- 
ization of its key men to reduce in- 
juries (p. 60) . . . Looking to the 
future, Coal Age has in its bag for 
early publication articles on: mines 
in western Canada; hoist-operated 
"pit-car loaders" at Cranberry No. 
| mine, southern West Virginia; mo- 
bile loaders and automatic couplers 
at Crescent No. 2 mine, western 
Pennsylvania; shooting revisions to 
reduce powder cost and raise lump 
yield at the Talleydale mine, Indiana; 
reopening and modernization of the 
Blocton No. 9 mine, Alabama, and 
various other phases of mining, mer- 
chandising and utilization the country 
wer... The Coal Age front 
cover this month, showing Harry M. 
Moses, national chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, American Mining 
Congress, was released for editorial 
se by the Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
vhose advertisement occupied this 
spot last April. 
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HOW'S BUSINESS 


GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITIES 


The recession has reached a critical 
juncture, according to Business Week, 
its index having reached 107.9 dur- 
ing the week ended March 9. There 
are no conclusive signs that the de- 
cline in industrial activity will not be 
arrested at the estimated resistance 
level of 105. Nor are there tangible 
indications that the Index will start 
to move up once it gets down around 
105; there may be periods of stale- 
mate, with an upturn awaiting an 
accumulation of orders—possibly war 
orders. 


ELECTRICAL POWER OUTPUT 


Output of energy by the electric light 
and power industry during the last 
month has moved closely parallel 
with the trend a year ago, but on a 
level about 10 per cent higher. Fig- 
ures by the Edison Electric Institute 
for recent weeks are: week ended 
Feb. 17, 2,476,000,000 kw.-hr.; Feb. 
24, 2,455,000,000; March 2, 2,479,- 
000,000; March 9, 2,463,999,000 kw.- 
hr. The largest gains for 1939 are 
reported in the Rocky Mountain and 
Central industrial States, the smallest 
in New England and on the Pacific 
Coast. 


COAL-STOKER SALES 


Mechanical stoker sales in the United 
States in January last totaled 4,059 
units (U. S. Bureau of the Census 
from 103 manufacturers), compared 
with 4,969 in the preceding month 
and 3,604 in January, 1939. Sales of 
small units in January last were: 
Class 1 (under 61 lb. of coal per 
hour), 3,375 (bituminous, 2,872; an- 
thracite, 503); Class 2 (61-100 Ib. per 
hour), 366 (bituminous, 348; anthra- 
cite, 18); Class 3 (101-300 Ib. per 
hour), 190. 


COAL PRODUCTION 


Bituminous-coal production by United 
States mines in February last (pre- 
liminary figures) totaled 39,270,000 
net tons, according to the Bituminous 
Coal Division, U. S. Department of 
the Interior. This compares with out- 
put of 44,940,000 tons in the preced- 
ing month and 34,134,000 tons in 
February, 1939. Anthracite tonnage in 
February last was 3,544,000 (pre- 
liminary), according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, against 5,622,000 
tons in the preceding month and 4,- 
114,000 tons in February, 1939. 
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ADVERIISING Faune Kn wOV RS 


THE CP COAL DRILLS 


AT CINCINNATI 


In the CP Booths at Cincinnati you'll find an interesting display 
of the fast cutting, low maintenance electric coal drills that are 
reducing production costs in every mining district. » » » Drop in 
and ask questions about the fourteen models in the CP line — 
Post Mounted... Hand Held... Open... Permissible. Let us 
tell you what well-known companies are doing with the CP 
Whippet, the faster, safer coal drill. » » » If you do not plan to 
attend the Convention, write for catalogs. 

























f CP 471 
, REVERSIBLE 








CP 700 
MOUNTED 













CP 471 Reversible — the CP 571, “The Whippet’ — CP 700 Mounted, with No. 
adopted standard in anthracite faster, safer—the drill that coal 574 Permissible Motor: drilling , 
shot hole drilling in Pennsyl- speeds up to 30 inches per 

vania mines. Light in weight minute; 40 to 60 drilled holes 

and admirably adapted to low able in both Open and Permis- per shift. Powerful . . . economi- “I 
vein work. sible types. cal...low in upkeep. 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY , 


General Offices: 6 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. m 
SALES OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ar 


ELECTRIC COAL DRILLS 


MOUNTED = UNMOUNTED 





men helped to design. Avail- 
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TECHNICAL AND BUSINESS PROBLEMS OF THE COAL-MINING 


Coal Age 


INDUSTRY 


Established 1911 — McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


SYDNEY A. HALE, Editor e 


Pertinent and Impertinent 


e Too MANY wasted dollars wrong- 
ly charged to advertising are ac- 
tually unprofitable tributes to the 
vanity of business men hungry for 
empty appreciation and the plaudits 
of their fellow citizens. Advertising 
is a sales tool and should be used 
as such. The consuming public—as 
distinguished from the 
public—is not interested in buying 


investing 


a share in an industry but can be 
sold the idea of buying that indus- 
try’s products. Does industry want 
compliments or orders? 


® \EXT TIME some crepe hanger in- 
sists that 1940 is bound to be bad 
for business because it is a Presi- 
dential election year, quietly ask 
him if he knows what the actual 
record is. As our associate, Busi- 
ness Week, recently pointed out, 
since 1792, business, based on the 
\vres Index of Industrial Activity, 
rated normal or better in twenty- 


cne such election years and was 
-ubnormal in fifteen—largely be- 
cause business cycles observe no 
lour-vear rule. 


® INCREASED OUTPUT shift 
means decreased costs per day in 
any man’s language, but how to 
cet it is more than a matter of wish- 
lul thinking. Coordination of man 


per 


power and machinery will do the 
trick under any given set of operat- 
ing conditions; time-study yard- 
sticks. however, must first be estab- 


Md 1 
lished 


losses eliminated 
e results will be apparent. A 


and time 


tick of the clock either indicates 
additional production or lack of it. 
When each minute is translated into 
dollar cost per crew, per shift and 
per mine, the pyramiding values of 
irrevocably lost operating time be- 
come appallingly measurable. 


e WHAT the outcome of the pro- 
posed Barkley-Mansfield — stream- 
pollution legislation will be now 
awaits the action of House and Sen- 
ate conferees. But the Mundt 
amendment that hereafter no one 
shall be allowed to discharge pol- 
luting material from new sources 
into navigable waters or their tribu- 
taries except with the approval of 
the Federal Government might 
easily stop the construction of new 
coal mines and many other indus- 
trial plants. Even alkaline water 
may be condemned if it has more 
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salts than were in the water enter- 
ing the mine. Is this the way the 
Congress of the United States wants 
to promote greater prosperity for 
the nation? 


e “How cAN I reduce costs and in- 
crease profit margins?” is a ques- 
tion which can never become static 
in a competitive economy. And the 
answer usually begins with a search- 
Not always 
easy either when, as in coal min- 


ing self-examination. 


ing, the problem has so many as- 

pects and the 

hope of making the job a little 
I : J 


ramifications. In 


easier by suggesting a number of 
starting points for an analytical re- 
view, Coal Age in this issue pre- 
sents a quiz supplement entitled 
*130 Cues to Coal-Mining Profits.” 
The editors, of course, cherish no 
idea that these questions are all-in- 
clusive or exhaust the possibilities 
of the subject. But they 
stimulate independent thinking and 


should 
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And 


also a model blueprint of things 


managerial soul searching. 


to see and discuss when you go to 
the Cincinnati convention — this 
month-end. 
. ~ = 
On to Cincinnati 
MODERNIZING — production — and 
preparation programs are con- 


ceived, plans are crystallized and 
their initial impetus given each year 
at the Coal Convention and Expo- 
sition of the American Mining Con- 
The 1940 
show, April 29-May 3, comes just 


gress in Cincinnati. 
at the time when industry’s per- 
sonnel needs a “breather” from the 
trials and tribulations of a strenu- 
ous operating season and a chance 
to exchange ideas with fellow opera- 
tors and to examine new types of 
mining equipment and supplies de- 
signed for more efficient and lower- 
As usual, technical 
entertainment are 
scheduled for a happy combination 


cost tonnage. 
sessions and 
of business and pleasure. Come on 
to Cincinnati! We expect to meet 
you there! 


Federal Inspection 


PUBLIC RELEASE of the Bureau of 
Mines’ report on the Bartley explo- 
sion casts some significant  side- 
lights on the manufactured clamor 
for enactment of the Neely federal 
bill. Certainly 
after this release, proponents of new 


mine-inspection 


legislation can no longer maintain 
that such legislation is necessary to 
give Washington authority to make 
public accident-investigation — find- 
ings. That authority already has 
been claimed and exercised in this 
Neither is there anything in 
the report itself to support the im- 
plication that the proposed legisla- 
tion would prevent the recurrence 


Case, 


of such tragedies. 

Just how or where the explosion 
occurred is left to speculation by 
the report. But two of the possible 
causes of the — blast—live-cable 
splicing and smoking in the mine 
were direct violations of the com- 
pany's safety regulations. Presum- 
ably such violations did not take 
place in the presence of supervisory 


54 


employees. It is difficult to see, 
therefore, how any federal-inspec- 
tion 
could be any more successful than 
State and company inspections in 
forestalling such violations. Sim- 
ple imposition of an impotent fed- 
eral system on existing local super- 
vision can work no miracles of re- 
form. 

Despite its obvious limitations, 
the Bureau report does embody a 
number of recommendations which 
are indicative of how helpful such 
investigations impartially — con- 
ducted and reported might be. 
Since there is no guaranty, however, 
that the legal opinion upon which 
present publication is based may 
not be reversed by some future de- 
partmental solicitor or other admin- 
istrative law officer, the necessity 
for statutory clarification and spe- 
cific amendment of the act creating 
the Bureau still Enact- 
ment of such an amendment would 
be a constructive step in promoting 
greater safety in mining; the Neely 
bill is not. 


system would have been or 


remains. 


Death on the Road 


Tuoucu the fatalities from haul- 
age accidents in bituminous mines 
fell from the high mark of 446 in 
1918 to 152 in 1938, the number 
should be lowered still further. In 
1936, the British fatality rate for 
this class of accident was 0.857 per 
million man-days of all men em- 
ployed at the mines exclusive of 
salaried men and clerks; our bitu- 
minous rate was 2.106 per million, 
or 2.456 times as great, based on 
the payroll list of active compan- 
ies. Seeing how costly are wrecks 
in compensation and replacement of 
equipment, economy supports emo- 
tion as a reason for greater safety 
in haulage. 

Apologists may say that the ani- 
British 
mines is not as dangerous as the 
systems 


mal-and-rope haulage of 


used here because it is 
slower and does not involve such 
large cars or long trips. This. how- 
ever, is not a convincing statement. 
The railroad car of today is larger, 
travels faster and in more numerous 
company than at the beginning of 


the century, but by forehandedness, 








good rules and safety propaganda, 
hazards have not increased with the 
size of the unit. There is no reason 
why larger equipment in- coal 
mines should add to the dangers of 


haulage. 


Broader Education 


ExecuTIves who have taken the 
lead in enlarging opportunities for 
technically trained men in 
mining are beginning to question 
standard engineering-school curric- 
ula. They are demanding greater 
breadth as well as specialization in 
the training of the industrial re- 
cruits turned out by the colleges. 
There is no complaint that the 
graduates are not qualified from 
the purely technical standpoint; in- 
deed, it is hinted that possibly too 
much time has been spent in teach- 
ing slide-rule dexterity and mathe- 
matical formulas and too little, 
perhaps, in fitting the student to 
deal with his fellow men. 

The underlying challenge is not 
new in educational circles. It has 
its roots in the old conflict between 
the classical school which grew up 
when education was primarily cul- 
tural and the modernists who in- 
sisted that the student should be 
taught something which had an 
immediate cash value in the indus- 
trial marts. Today far-sighted 
management which must cope with 
the growing complexities of indus- 


coal 


trial civilization is coming more 
and more to realize that successful 
handling of the machine depends 
upon successful handling of men. 

This calls for something more 
than highly trained _ technicians. 
Engineering knowledge 
buttressed with a sympathetic under- 
standing of human relations and 


must be 


the origins and trends of the social- 
economic forces that are shaping 
modern industrial destinies. Not 4 
few believe that the answer in so 
far as preliminary training Is 3 
part lies in a sane combination 0! 
specialized and general education 
with emphasis in the latter on !: 
man and economic problems. How 


u 


this combination should be effected 
is a problem which can be worked 
out only through the cooperation 
of both industrialists and educators. 
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LOADERS AND SHUTTLE CARS 


Handle Coal at Jefferson No. 20 


Where Mechanization Facilitated Reopening 


NOTHER in the growing list of old 
operations whose reopening has 
heen made possible by mechanization 
of loading is the Jefferson No. 20 


mine of the Consolidated Coal Co., 
Nason, Jefferson County, Hl. Origi- 


nally developed by the Hebenstreit in- 
terests in 1921 for production through 
two hoisting shafts to compete with 
other large-tonnage properties in 
Illinois, Jefferson No. 20, 
then Nason, ceased operations in 1926, 
was reopened until 1927 and _ last 
worked in 1932. Consolidated acquired 
the property April 1, 1938, reopened 
the main shaft and bottom, built a 
new screening and crushing plant, 
making it possible to reduce all the 
output to minus in. and dedust at 
10-mesh, and installed loading ma- 
chines and shuttle cars underground. 
Production ultimately will be 400 tons 
per hour. 

Jefferson No. 20 has the distine- 
tion of being, with a 740-ft. shaft, the 
deepest operating mine in_ Illinois. 
Reconditioning started in June, 1938, 
and also included repairs to the power 
plant, designed and installed by C. M. 
Garland and equipped with chain- 
erate stokers; installation of an addi- 
tional 1,500-kw. turbo-generator to 
take the added mechanical- 
inining power requirements; a 


southern 


care of 
new 
ventilating fan and emergency man- 
lioist at what is now the airshaft; and 
construction of a plant for truck sales. 
The Illinois No. 6 seam, 54% to 81% 
t. thick, is recovered at Jefferson No. 
0. It is overlaid by a weak gray shale 
ip to 70 ft. thick. Consequently, top 
val is left for protection. Underneath 
seam is a hard fireclay. Because 
the heavy cover, fairly thick pillars 
left as the rooms advance and are 

it on the retreat. 
In the years following 1932, water 
| filled up 60 or 70 ft. in the shaft, 
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Deepest operating mine in IIli- 
nois, Jefferson No. 
Nason) has been mechanized 
with loading machines and 
shuttle cars following its reopen- 
ing in 1938. With coal 5 to 82 
ft. thick under 740 ft. of cover, 
thick pillars are left on the ad- 
vance and split on the re- 
treat. The seam is broken down 
with CO.. 


20 (formerly 





By IVAN A. GIVEN 


Associate Editor, Coal Age 





so the first operation was_ bailing 
until a pump could be set. On one 
side of the main shaft the top had 
fallen solid against the timbers. The 
other side was open for a short dis- 
tance. Actual shaft reconditioning 
largely was confined to resetting the 
timbers, which required renewal of 
the last 20 ft. Over the bottom and 
in practically all other old openings, 
the roof had fallen as much as 40 ft. 
To date, part of the bottom has been 
reopened and timbered to permit pro- 
duction, and eventually sufficient 
cleaning up and,, where necessary, 
driving of new openings will be done 
to make possible handling some 125 
mine cars per hour. The old main 
entries and room panels were un- 
usable, so new mains are being driven. 

In sinking the shafts a layer of 
quicksand making considerable water 
was penetrated about 70 to 75 ft. down. 
To prevent this water dripping down 
the shaft it is planned to install a 
200-gal. steel tank in the stairway 
compartment, along with a 200-ft. 


head 100-g.p.m. Allis-Chalmers cen- 
trifugal pump (float-switch control) 
to put the water to the surface when 
desired. In addition, the tank will con- 
nect to a pipe-line system for sprink- 
ling underground. 

The workings make little water, 
handled by a 75-hp. 800-ft. head 150- 
g.p.m. Allis-Chalmers pump at the 
shaft bottom. This pump replaced an 
old triplex unit, now a standby. Grit 
and sludge has been troublesome and, 
to permit it to settle and also provide 
against pump breakdowns 
and other emergencies, an old section 
near the shaft is being opened and 
dammed as a sump. When this is com- 
pleted, it is planned to pump only once 
a week. 

Cars are hoisted by a Litchfield 7- 
to 1l-ft. stepped-drum unit driven by 
28x48-in. engines. Hoist capacity (14/- 
in. ropes) is 3 cars a minute over a 
total distance of 800 ft. Steam for 
hoist operation, for power generation 
and for other plant uses is supplied 
by three 460-hp. Springfield boilers 
(200 lb. working pressure, 200 deg. 
of superheat) equipped with Harring- 
ton chain-grate stokers fired with 
slack, crushed bony pickings and 10- 
mesh dust. Power-plant reconditioning 
included relining the stack, repairing 
the superheaters, installing new boiler 
feed lines and grate links, etc. To sup- 
plement the original 500-kw. high- 
pressure and 1,000-kw. 
sure Ridgway  turbo-generators, a 
1,500-kw. high-pressure Alkis-Chalm- 
ers machine has been installed. Room 
also is available for an additional 
boiler unit. The boiler plant also will 
supply steam for the emergency man 
hoist at the airshaft, where a 7-ft. 
Aerovane fan was installed, leaving 
the original steam-driven cenirifugal 
unit as a standby. 

Production 


storage 


mixed-pres- 


Jefferson No. 


units at 


55. 


































Drilling for a 2'/2-in.-diameter carbon- 
dioxide shell at Jefferson No. 20 


Pulling in to the loading station 
up a grade and around a curve. 


New type shortwall sumping in for an undercut 
in a room face. In the foreground is the 
caterpillar-mounted transfer truck, 
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Shuttle-car getting a 6!/2-ton load 
in a 12-ft.-wide heading. 


Loading a room face with 
carbon-dioxide shells. 
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20, where H. A. Maconaghie is super- 
intendent, George W. Cravens is mine 
manager, Frank Moulin is night fore- 
man and David Neal is chief elec- 
trician—also handling preparation 
and other top activities—are made up 
of the following: one Joy 7-BU low- 
pedestal loading machine, two 614-ton 
Joy shuttle cars with Exide-Ironclad 
300-amp.-hr. 48TLM batteries on the 
sides, one Joy elevating, or car-load- 
ing, conveyor, one Chicago Pneumatic 
post-mounted coal drill with Cardox 
conveyor-type augers and one Good- 
man 512 universal shortwall cutter 
with 9-ft. bar. Cutters are equipped 
with chains accommodating the Good- 
man throw-away bit and are moved 
around on Joy caterpillar-mounted 
shortwall trucks. 

Basic crew members for a unit com- 
prise a loading-machine operator and 
helper, two cutters, one dust handler 
and clean-up man, who assists the 
cutters; two drillers, who also bug- 
dust; one shotfirer and examiner, and 
two shuttle-car drivers. One “blocker” 
spots cars under the elevating con- 
veyor and sometimes can take care 
of coal from two loading units. Tim- 
bermen are worked as required, while 
a general crew services and lubricates 
the equipment. The coal is broken 
down with 231-130 Cardox shells, nor- 
mally charged with about 6 lb. of 
carbon dioxide. 

Under the Jefferson No. 20 working 
plan, a shuttle-car “run” usually con- 
sists of a minimum of four 12-ft.-wide 
main headings, plus crosscuts; five 
panel headings, plus crosscut; or 
seven rooms, one the key opening 
from which haulage branches off to 
the side rooms. Working territories are 
opened by the mains (four headings 
on 60-ft. centers), from which panel 
entries (five 12-ft. headings on 70-ft. 
centers) are turned 90 deg., as in 
Fig. 1. From the panel entries, rooms 
22 ft. wide on 70-ft. centers are turned 
both ways. Rooms are necked about 
14 ft. wide and when they are driven 
up 500 ft. the 48-ft. pillars are split 
on the retreat. 

Shuttle-car loading points normally 
are placed 500 ft. or less apart. In ad- 
vancing a main, one is placed at the 
mouth of a panel entry, which means, 
with 500 ft. rooms and a 25-ft. pillar 
between panels, that the distance to 
the next panel-mouth loading station 
: 1,305 ft. Therefore two intermedi- 
te stations are installed or the haul- 

se distance may be stretched and 
only one placed. In starting a panel, 
lie general practice is to drive the 
tain ahead to the next station and 
en, while the track is being laid up 
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(Fig. 1), start developing the panel 
entry. Before the main’s unit quits a 
panel entry, it is supposed to drive 
the latter far enough to install the two 
outby stations and the necessary 
tracks, as well as the diagonal up to 
No. 7 room on the left. This permits 
throwing a production unit into a full 
group of seven rooms on both sides 
of a panel entry, with another, if 
desired, to advance the headings. Or 
the rooms may be worked advancing 
on one side and retreating on the 
other. Or the entry may be driven up 
and the rooms worked out, etc. In 
other words, with double loading 
points and five headings comprising 
a working territory in themselves, 
maximum flexibility is assured not 
only in production but also in ventila- 
tion and the like. 

Even though not for immediate use, 
loading stations are built as the ad- 
vance comes to them. Pairs of 90-lb.- 
rail crossbars are set on each side of 


loading | 
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the loading point and then about 2 ft. 
of roof is shot down. Additional bars 
are set on either side as necessary to 
guard against falls. The head of the 
elevating conveyor goes up into the 
shot-out space, while the boot is placed 
in a hole shot deep enough to sink 
the top level with the fireclay. Top 
and bottom shooting results in about 
34% cars of rock, picked up by a load- 
ing machine. With places already pre- 
pared, taking down an elevating con- 
veyor, pulling it to the new place with 
a loader and setting it up takes only 
2 to 3 hours. As shown in Fig. 1, load- 
ing stations are placed in the next 
heading over from the haulage head- 
ing, with track through the crosscuts 
both in front and behind. Thus, trips 
may be pushed in behind to drop out 
or in front to drop in past the elevating 
conveyor, depending on the grade. 
All crosscuts (see Fig. 1) are driven 
on a 60-deg. angle and are arranged, 
with the few necessary exceptions, to 
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Fig. |—Diagrammatic sketch of a working panel, Jefferson No. 20 mine, showing 

method of working rooms and splitting pillars on the advance on both sides of the 

entry. Other schemes for mining a panel are discussed in the accompanying 
text. The sketch also shows normal loading-station and track locations. 































































































































































































Fig. 2—Drilling plan for 12-ft.-wide head- 
ings, carbon-dioxide coal breaking. 


direct the shuttle cars by the nearest 
route to the loading point. In a seven- 
working territory, therefore, 
traffic is directed to the “key,” or No. 


3 or 4, 


room 


room, which leads straight to 
Thus, 
using No. 3 room, maximum one-way 
haul to the face of the farthest 500-ft.- 
deep rooms is around 1,000 ft., with 
the average about 600. The haul in 
headings is about the same. In these, 
L.aDel-Troller and Aerodyne “Midget” 
blowers between crosscuts 
(70-ft. and have sufficient 
power to put the necessary air to the 
face without tubing. 
none is used. 

The final pillar-splitting step in 
room work consists simply of driving 
an opening 22 ft. wide through the 
pillar, about 55 ft. long, from one end. 
Or if prohibit entering 
from one end, an opening is driven in 
from the side and branched both ways 
to complete the split. 

Except that tracklaying is elimi- 
nated, the Jefferson No. 20 face cycle 
comprises the usual timbering, cut- 
ting, drilling. bug-dusting, breaking 
down the coal. and loading. Cleaning 
up usually is done by the dust loader, 
with assistance from the cutters or 
drillers, if required. Normal timber- 
ing consists of a row of props on one 


the loading-point — crosscut. 


are used 


centers), 


Consequently, 


conditions 


side of the place, leaving a 14- to 15- 
ft.-wide  shuttle-car Where 


props or 


runway. 
conditions warrant, extra 
cross-bars are used, although low coal 
in places prohibits barring without 
cutting into the top coal. 

In 12-ft. headings, a face cut 12 ft. 
wide and 8 to 8, ft. deep usually is 
broken down with five holes, but with 
four occasionally. In 22-ft. rooms. five 
holes is standard. The No. 6 seam at 
Jefferson No, 20 carries the character- 
istic “blue band,” 1 to 1% in. thick 
and 6 to 24 in. above the bottom. Con- 
sequently, bottom holes are drilled to 
break down and roll out the lower part 
of the seam. including the band. This 
facilitates bringing down the upper 
part. 


the two bottom holes 
are drilled 2 to 21, ft. above the bot- 
tom and about 1 ft. 


In headings. 


in from each rib. 
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Cardox, in 214-in.-diameter shells, is 
used, as noted, to break down the coal. 
Top holes originally were drilled 
straight in at, where possible, the 
natural top-coal separation line. But 
the tendency of the carbon-dioxide gas 
to go up into and peel down the top 
coal resulted in dropping the two rib 
holes some 6 in. below the center (Fig. 
2), giving a pronounced arch effect, 
particularly in headings, and eliminat- 
ing much of the peeling. Emphasis is 
placed on sumping square and drill- 
ing top holes straight in instead of 
gripping, also materially lessening the 
tendency of the gas to work up. The 
room-drilling plan (Fig. 3) is sub- 
stantially similar. 

Two shuttle cars normally serve a 
loading machine. To date, grades of 
as much as 10 or 11 per cent have 
been encountered, on which the cars 
have done comparatively well despite 
having to slow down. Composite mine 
cars holding about 31% tons, or slight- 
ly over half a shuttle-car load, are 
scheduled for Jefferson No. 20. Trips 
are dropped past the elevating con- 
veyor one by one under the influence 








of gravity. When a trip is loaded, a 
haulage locomotive exchanges it for 
a new one. 

Power is taken into the mine at 
2,300 volts via cables down the hoist- 
ing shaft. These connect into a dis- 
trihution system of Okonite and U.S. 
Rubber submarine cables. From the 
bottom to the main inside junction. 
wire size is 2/0, followed by No. 2 
wires to the various working terri- 
tories, and No. 6 circuits to battery- 
charging stations (2,300 volts a.c. to 
125 volts d.c.). All a.c. cables are 
buried in trenches. 

In d.c. distribution (275 volts max- 
imum), haulage and face work are 
strictly separate. In other words, a 
300-kw. Westinghouse motor-gener- 
ator set with full-automatic controls 
supplies the haulage system, 6/0 trol- 
ley wire, Ohio Brass hangers, with an 


auxiliary 100-kw. Ridgway set for 
idle-day service. Production equip- 


ment, but not shuttle-car charging 


stations, it is planned, will be served 
by 150-kw. Westinghouse sets (auto- 
matic on the d.c. side), one in each 
working territory. 
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Fig. 3—Drilling plan for a 22-ft.-wide room 
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Loading station and elevating conveyor at Jefferson No. 20. Note at the rig! 
how a pair of rails are put up to define one side of the hole to be shot out 








the roof. 
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WHAT CINCINNATI 


An 


Gnvitation 


Jrom the 
National Chairman 
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For 16 years the annual Coal Conventions and 
Expositions of the American Mining Congress 
have “sparked” progress in the art of mining coal, 
with the result that modernization of equipment and 
methods is forging resolutely ahead and coal is main- 
taining its position as the nation’s leading energy 
source. The momentum of this progress is all- 
important and can best be maintained through the 
industry’s concerted support of these annual meet- 
Ings. 


The 17th Annual Coal Convention and Exposi- 
tion will be held at Cincinnati the week of April 29, 
and again will bring together thousands of mining 
men and manufacturers for their yearly review of 
the modern way in coal mining. Past experience 
has proved the tremendous influence which these 
gatherings exert toward improved operating condi- 
tions and practices and their effect on the general 
welfare of the coal industry. 


Kach year, a nationwide committee of practical 
operating men selects a convention program covering 
coal’s most pressing problems. The convention dis- 
cussions bring out the best thought of the industry 
on methods and equipment for each particular phase 
of operation by showing how our most progressive 
mines are turning coal out safely and _ efficiently. 
Coupled with the formal program discussions is the 
informal exchange. or “swapping.” of ideas. 


very year, also, the nation’s leading manufac- 
turers of mining machinery. equipment and supplies 
exhibit their products and services, with special 
eiiphasis on new developments and new adaptations 
ol proved products. The far-reaching value of such 
a array of exhibits can hardly be overestimated. 
Through this medium. coal amen are privileged each 
‘ear to learn at first hand just what is available for 
every operation producing coal fuel. 
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Convention week each year renders still another 
valuable service in bringing together the coal-mining 
men of the nation. Their acquaintance and intimate 
association make for the close-knit industry person- 
nel which is all essential in the cooperative efforts 
required in meeting harassing economic and operat- 
ing difficulties. 


The 1940 Coal Convention and Exposition promises 
to take its rightful place in the ascending order of 
these vital industry events. With the uncertainties 
facing the industry and the ever pressing question 
of successfully meeting the competition of other 
fuels, every operating man in the country should 
attend this meeting to devote serious study to means 
for the betterment of the industry. I sincerely hope 
that every coal executive will attend, together with 
as many of his operating officials and key men as 
possible. Come out and give us the benefit of your 
help in setting the coal industry further along the 
road of modernization. 


hey i) —_— 


National Chairman, Program Committee 
American Mining Congress 
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SAFETY ACCEPTANCE 


Approached From New Angle 


By Means of Safety Key Men's Organization 


NEW approach to the problem of 

accident prevention was inaugu- 
rated by the Hudson Coal Co. in Nov- 
ember, 1938. This effort is based on 
the formation of a group of officials 
known as the “Safety Key Men’s Or- 
ganization,” briefly described by Dan- 
iel Harrington in the March, 1939, 
issue of the Mining Safety Newsletter. 
This article will outline the organiza- 
tion, operation and objectives of the 
new plan. 

The continuing trend from. solid 
mining to pillar and caved-ground 
work has tended to increase injury 
hazards in recent years, highlighting 
the need for a better method of com- 
hating them. We have hopes that 
effective help will be provided by our 
Safety Key Men’s Organization, as it 
is universally recognized that the most 
important single factor in safety suc- 
cess is selling the idea to the foremen 
in immediate charge of the workmen. 
The Hudson Coal Co.’s safety efforts 
always have been directed to that end, 
but we feel that the past never has 
produced a device to do it as simply, 
effectively and directly as our Safety 
Key Men’s Organization. 

The company in the past has made 
various awards to foremen for note- 
worthy injury-prevention records. 
These are to be continued in con- 
junction with the award of member- 
ship in the Safety Key Men’s Organ- 
ization. Past awards have consisted of 
engraved certificates to sectional fore- 
men who go 3, 6, 9 and 12 months 
without a lost-time injury; pocket 
knives and lapel buttons to sectional 
foremen finishing a calendar year 
without a lost-time injury; presenta- 
tion of the company safety flag to the 
mine with the best quarterly record; 
and an all-expense trip to the Na- 
tional Safety Council convention each 
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Selling safety to foremen is 
recognized as the most important 
single factor in success in acci- 
dent prevention. The Hudson 
Coal Co. now approaches the 
problem through the Safety Key 
Men’s Organization—an organ- 
ization of foremen who qualify 
because of good records and 
who take an active part in the 
development of safety rules and 
standards and the promotion of 
safe working habits. 





By CARL A. PETERSON 


Sofet / Ins ectfor, Hudson Coal Go. 
i f 
Scranton, ra. 





year to the colliery superintendent, 
mine foreman and sectional foremen 
with the best injury records. 

Attempts have been made in the 
past to organize foremen’s safety or- 
ganizations membership — generally 
being open to all who were interested. 
It is in this respect that our Safety 
Key Men’s Organization shows a 
fundamental difference. Membership 
in the new organization is restricted 
to foremen with outstanding safety 
records and consequently is more 
worth striving for. In recognizing 
performance by officials it is a truism 
of good management that “results 
count—excuses won't pay bills.” Our 
method of selecting members for the 
Key Men’s Organization is merely the 
application of this recognized prin- 
ciple to injury-prevention. 

Requirements for membership in 
the Safety Key Men’s Organization 
are that sectional foremen and other 


foremen in direct charge of workmen 
must have supervised at least one full 
year of work and a minimum number 
of man-hours without a lost-time in- 
jury. Man-hour minimums are: sec- 
tional foremen, 50,000; maintenance 
foremen, 60,000; driver bosses, 
75,000; outside foremen, 100,000. 
Mine foremen must have won the com- 
pany safety flag for the best quarterly 
injury record at least once. 

Selection on such a basis, as might 
be expected, brought together an ex- 
traordinary group of men that every- 
one at once recognized deserved the 
honor. As they were not only genu- 
inely interested in safety work but 
also were well versed in getting tangi- 
ble results they found the interchange 
of ideas among themselves both stim- 
ulating and interesting. The result 
was an organization of such excellent 
human material that it sold itself to 
both members and non-members from 
the start. The group was formally 
organized in November, 1938, at a 
banquet at the Scranton Club in honor 
of the men qualifying for membership. 
The principal speaker was Mr. Hat 
rington, chief of the health and safety 
branch of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

A dual function was visualized fo1 
the Safety Key Men’s Organization 
from the start. First, it was to be a 
means of conferring merited honor 
and recognition upon foremen for out- 
standing achievements in injury pre- 
vention. Second, the organization was 
designed to take an active and contin: 
uous part in the company’s safety pro- 
gram. Inasmuch as membership was 
to signify substantial progress in pre- 
venting injuries, it was felt that the 
insignia should be commensurat' 
with the achievement it represen!ed. 
Therefore, it was decided to pres 
each member with an attractive 20! 
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key to be worn as a watch charm. 
Each member also received a member- 
ship card to be framed and hung in 
his office. 

Of a total of 173 foremen, 43 quali- 
fied for membership at the time of 
organization. To make it possible for 
them to take an active part in the 
company’s safety program they were 
divided into committees of three to 
five men. Naturally, each man was 
assigned to the committee where his 
record and experience indicated that 
he could do the most good. These 
committees are as follows: 


1. Roof Falls (Inside). 

2. Transportation (Inside). 

3. Handling Material (Inside). 

4. Tools and Machinery (Inside). 

5. Gas and Miscellaneous (Inside). 

6. Explosives and Electricity (In- 
side). 

7. Slipped and Fell (Inside). 


8. Transportation, Handling Sup- 
plies and Material, Miscellaneous 
(Outside). 


9. Tools and Machinery, Handling 
and Preparation, Slipped and Fell, 
Electricity (Outside). 

10. Publicity. 


The Publicity Committee edits The 
Safety Commentator, the company’s 
monthly publication devoted to safety 
matters, and also awards a $5 prize 
each month for the best safety sugges- 
tion submitted by any employee in 
the previous month. The other com- 
mittees have the following functions: 

1. Study of all accidents in its par- 
ticular class which occurred on com- 
pany property during the past year 
and preparation of bulletins on pre- 
vention based on that study. 

2. Investigation, as a committee, of 
fatal accidents in its class occurring 
on company property and submission 
of reports to the management. 

When a committee is studying the 
previous year’s accident record in 
preparation for the issuance of a 
bulletin it meets every Saturday morn- 
ing in a private room in the com- 
pany’s main office. Members of the 
stall of the safety department are 
present to furnish statistics and any 
other aid or information desired. At 
the first meeting, a chairman and 
secretary are elected. Copies of the 
lormal reports covering all accidents 
of the type being studied during the 
previous year are furnished the com- 
mittee, which goes over each report 
separately, the secretary making notes 
as to responsibility, cause and other 
pertinent factors on a ruled form pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

When all the reports have been 
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studied, the committee analyzes the 
notes, selects a subject for the bulle- 
tin and prepares a brief statement of 
their conclusions on this topic, to- 
gether with recommended safe prac- 
tices to be followed to prevent recur- 
rence of the particular injury dis- 
cussed. Mimeographed copies of the 
bulletin, over the signatures of the 
committee, are furnished each sec- 
tional foreman and other supervisors. 
Following receipt of a bulletin, each 
sectional foreman passes the contents 
on to his men and instructs them as 
to any recommendations therein. Such 
recommendations thereafter have the 
status of company safety rules. 

After the sectional foreman has 
properly instructed his men, he sub- 
mits a signed statement to that effect 
to his mine foreman. The mine fore- 
man then questions as many of the 
men as possible to determine if they 
correctly understand the recommenda- 
tions. When he is satisfied that all 
men have been properly instructed he 





















signs a statement to that effect be- 
neath the signature of the sectional 
foreman and submits it to the colliery 
superintendent. When all employees 
concerned have been instructed in 
accordance with the bulletin’s recom- 
mendations, the colliery superintend- 
ent reports that fact to the manage- 
ment. 

Bulletins issued by the Key Men’s 
committees promote safety in a num- 
ber of ways. They sell ideas to a 
foreman in a psychologically sound 
way because he does not feel that a 
bulletin is just another dictum from 
some higher-up who does not have to 
worry about how the job is to be done. 
Also, the bulletin comes from men 
who have obtained results by applying 
the rules they suggest. Sectional fore- 
men and workmen, therefore, cannot 
logically oppose the practicability of 
the suggestions. Committee members 
also profit. Study of numerous acci- 
dent reports and preparation of the 
bulletins broadens their outlook on 
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Four Examples of Mining Safety Bulletins Prepared by 
Safety Key Men's Organization Committees 


SAFETY KEY MEN 
BULLETIN NO. 16 
April 29, 1939 


ISSUED BY COMMITTEE ON EXPLO- 

SIVES AND ELECTRICAL INJURIES 
TO ALL INSIDE OFFICIALS: 

Injuries caused by men being struck by 
flying pieces of coal from blasting can 
be avoided by every miner in our mines 
conscientiously taking four simple precau- 
tions before firing a blast. These pre 
cautions are: 

1. Properly guard the approach to the 
adjoining place when there is’ any 
possibility at all of the shot breaking 
through into that place when tap- 
ping or about to tap a chamber, 
gangway, airway, counter or cross- 
cut. This precaution is of the utmost 
importance. 

2.Take the precaution to warn the 
men in the adjoining and other near- 
by places that he is about to fire by 
notifying them where and when he 
is going to fire. 

3. Assure himself beyond any possibility 
of doubt that each and every one of 
his laborers are in a safe place before 
he fires. 

1.Give an alarm by calling “FIRE” 
very loudly several times before firing 
the blast. 

If these simple precautions are ob 
served, accidents of this character will 
be entirely eliminated. 

COMMITTEE ON EXPLOSIVES AND 

ELECTRICAL INJURIES 
JOHN R. PETTIGREW, Chairman 
Mine Foreman, Birdseye 
JOSEPH NIXON, Secretary 
Sectional Foreman, Olyphant Shaft 
THOS. L. MORGAN 
Mine Foreman, Eddy Creek Shaft 
MICHAEL WALSH 
Sectional Foreman, Delaware 


SAFETY KEY MEN 
BULLETIN NO. 3 
December 17, 1938 
ISSUED BY COMMITTEE ON 
ROOF FALLS 
TO ALL INSIDE OFFICIALS: 

Analysis of the roof-fall injuries which 
occurred during the period January to 
September, 1938, showed that 16% of 
the total injuries occurred while miners 
were barring down loose material. It 
also developed that in most cases. the 
fault has been in not using the proper 
type bar, the one in use being either 
too short or bent, and the fact that the 
miner did not have good footing and 
slipped while barring down material. 

The Committee recommends that 9 an 
examination be made by inside officials 
of all bars, wedges, ete., and that they 
see that all bars are at least 6 feet long, 
well pointed and straight. 

The Sectional Foreman should take 
each miner and show him how he should 
handle himself when taking down loose 
material by the following methods: 

(a) Instruet him how to test his roof 
for sound, and by holding fingers 
against roof for vibration 

(b) Instruet him that he must deter- 
mine the extremities of the bad roof 
so as to place himself outside of the 
affected area, 

) Show him how he should stand in 
order to have proper footing while 
using a bar; how and where he 
should stand to prevent a direct fall 
hitting him and how and where he 
should stand to prevent a slide from 
hitting him 
(d) Instruct the miner that he should 
place himself in such a position so 
that there would be no obstaeles 

(props, chunks of rock, boards, 

chutes, ete.) in his way in case of 

the necessity of a quick retreat. 


(e) Instruct the miner that a wedge 
should be used when the material to 
be pulled down is too strong to bar 
down. 

COMMITEE ON ROOF FALLS 
WENDELL DAVIS, Chairman 
Mine Foreman, Jermyn 

ELMER WILLIAMS, Secretary 
Sectional Foreman, Delaware 
THOMAS H. GRIFFITHS 
Sectional Foreman, Marvine 
EDWARD J. MYRICK 
Sectional Foreman, Eddy Creek 
FRANK LOFTUS 
Sectional Foreman, Olyphant 
JAMES DAVISON 
Safety Inspector 


SAFETY KEY MEN 
BULLETIN NO. 1 
December 1, 19388 
ISSUED BY COMMITTEE ON 
ROOF FALLS 
TO ALL INSIDE OFFICIALS: 

The Committee’s analysis of the roof- 
fall injuries which oecurred during the 
period January to September, 19388, in- 
clusive, shows that 381% of the total 
injuries happened while standing props 
or timbers. This seems to indicate care- 
lessness on the part of the workmen in 
not properly testing the roof or bringing 
down loose material before’ standing 
timber. 

The Committee recommends that all 
Sectional Foremen advise their employes 
of these facts—then actually show them 
how to test the roof properly in ap- 
proaching the area to be propped or 
timbered, and also the safe way to trim 
down all loose material before attempt- 
ing to stand the prop or timber. 

COMMITTEE ON ROOF FALLS 

ELMER WILLIAMS, Chairman 

Sectional Foreman, Delaware 
WENDELL DAVIS, Secretary 

Mine Foreman, Jermyn 
THOMAS H. GRIFFITHS 

Sectional Foreman, Marvine 
EDWARD J. MYRICK 

Sectional Foreman, Eddy Creek 
FRANK LOFTUS 

Sectional Foreman, Olyphant 
JAMES DAVISON 

Safety Inspector 


SAFETY KEY MEN 
BULLETIN NO. 19 
June 10, 1939 
ISSUED BY COMMITTEE ON SLIPPED 
AND FELL INJURIES 
TO ALL COLLIERY OFFICIALS: 


It is surprising to note that out of a 
total of 72 “Slipped and Fell’ injuries, 
D2, or 72.2%, were caused by carelessness. 

Carelessness is defined as follows: 

HEEDLESSNESS 

NEGLECTFULNESS 
LACK OF ORDERLINESS 

What are you and your men guilty of? 
A check-up on yourself and each indi- 
vidual of your organization and your 
working conditions is the answer to a 
reduction in the number of slipped and 
fell injuries caused by carelessness. 


COMMITTEE ON SLIPPED AND 
FELL INJURIES 
A. M. BROWN, Chairman 
Mine Foreman, Miles Slope 
PATRICK J. BEATTY, Secretary 
Sectional Foreman, Olyphant Shaft 
ROBERT H. ANDERSON 
Maintenance Foreman, Olyphant 
Eddy Creek 
ELMER R. WILLIAMS 
Ventilation Inspector 





safety questions, stimulates them to 
continue their accident-prevention ef- 
forts and thus helps forestall the let- 
down that naturally follows a long- 
sustained campaign. 

The bulletins, it is true, do not in- 
troduce new ideas on safety very often 
because our experience has been an- 
alyzed so thoroughly in the past that 
we already are well acquainted with 
the various types of injuries and ways 
of preventing them. However, they 
de furnish a novel, timely and au- 
thoritative means of repeating safety 
rules already in effect, as well as an 
excellent method of introducing new 
rules and modifying old ones. 

Forty-five bulletins were issued by 
the committees in 1939. These have 
been reprinted in a convenient pocket- 
sized booklet for distribution to our 
foremen. Upon reading these bulle- 
tins, one is impressed with the fact 
that they have achieved a much- 
needed integration of the various 
safety rules applicable to the particu- 
lar hazards with which they deal. 
General bulletin form and content are 
shown in the examples reproduced 
elsewhere in this article. 


Fatalities Investigated 


When a fatal accident occurs the 
appropriate committee is summoned 
to investigate. It visits the scene as 
soon afterward as possible, looks into 
attendant circumstances, questions 
witnesses and immediately prepares 
a report for transmission to the assist- 
ant general manager. This investiga- 
tion and report are separate and 
independent of the customary inves- 
tigation by the company’s safety 
department. 

In initiating this practice of acci- 
dent investigation by the Key Men’s 
committees, the management visual- 
ized several salutary effects. First, it 
stimulates supervisory officials to 
greater efforts in the discovery and 
elimination of hazards which might 
cause fatalities. Second, we get the 
opinion of several disinterested yet 
competent observers on the cause and 
prevention of our fatal accidents. 
Third, it broadens the viewpoint of 
the Key Men, who have shown by 
their records that they are the men 
most likely to grasp the lessons 0! 
experience. Further, through the key 
Men, the knowledge gained from close 
contact with the circumstances at- 
tending fatal accidents is more witlel) 
disseminated. In every case whirre & 
committee has investigated an acc 
dent, it is worth noting that it las 
gone about it zealously and extiaus: 
tively, yet with utmost fairness and 
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mpartiality. The result has been 
creatly enhanced respect for the 


Safety Key Men’s Organization. 

As it still is only 18 months since 
the inception of the organization, it 
is obvious that we cannot say yet 
what permanent effect it will have on 
our accident record. However, as we 
have watched the development of the 
plan we have become convinced of its 
soundness and merit. It will, of course, 
require two or three years to obtain 
significant statistical results. But 
though the effectiveness of the pro- 
cram cannot yet be shown by figures, 
the attitude of employees and non- 
member officials furnishes one means 
of gaging its anticipated value. The 
general run of our employees seem 




















greatly impressed. Non-member off- 
cials invariably are found to be striv- 
ing to make a record that will qualify 
them for admission to the organiza- 
tion. The result is an improved mental 
attitude and more constant attention 
to the accident-prevention problem. 
Efforts by non-member officials with 
records which, though excellent, still 
are just a little short of qualification, 
are particularly noteworthy. 

The second annual banquet of the 
Safety Key Men was held Oct. 28, 
1939, at which time twelve additional 
foremen qualifying during the year 
were admitted, bringing the member- 
ship to 55. How these Safety Key Men 
compare in number with the total 
employed is shown below: 


Number in Total 

Safety Employed 
Key Men’s by 

Classification Organization Company 
Sectional foremen... 29 106 
Mine foremen....... 11 17 
Maintenance foremen 6 17 
Outside foremen.... 2 11 
Driver bosses....... 1 7 
Breaker foremen.... 1 6 
Miscellaneous ...... 5 9 
RUMEE! Gaceoceae 55 173 


We can do no better, in conclusion, 
than to reiterate the two basic 
thoughts behind the plan: (1) to 
single out for deserved honor and 
recognition those supervisory officials 
who have achieved outstanding safety 
records and (2) to utilize the talents 
and prestige of such officials in the 
most advantageous manner in the 
furtherance of safety work. 


LOADERS IN 40-IN. COAL 


Where 14 In. of Top Must Be Taken 
Make Possible13.2 Tons per ManUnderground 


INING what is termed the Eagle 
seam in Logan County, West 
the Monitor Coal & Coke 
Wilkinson, W. Va., now 
low-vein mobile loading machines to 
recover an average of 40 in. of coal 
under 9 to 15 in. of rash and 4 to 15 
in. of drawslate. An average of 14 
in. of these impurities must be handled 
by gobbing or loading out, and under 
these conditions performance per man 
employed underground was 13.2 tons 
of coal per shift in August, 1939. 
Impurities handled brought the total 
cutpul 
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With an average of 14 in. of rash 
and drawslate to be handled, the 
Monitor Coal & Coke Co. is min- 
ing the 40-in. Eagle seam in 
Logan County, West Virginia, 
with mobile loading machines 
accompanied by slabbing units 
for cutting in the rash over the 
coal. Performance in August, 
1939, was 13.2 tons per man em- 
ployed underground. 





By ARTHUR DOWNING 


Vice-President, Monitor Coal & Coke Co. 
Wilkinson, W. Va. 





was the first in West Virginia to load 
coal with a Joy machine. In 1922, 
a Goodman power shovel was put to 
work, and in 1926, over a period of 
six months, two power shovels load- 


ing into 3-ton cars averaged 275 tons 
per shovel per shift. In all, these 
shovels handled over 300,000 tons of 
Island Creek-seam coal. Scraper 
loaders also were tried by the com- 
pany in 1923. 

The Eagle-seam mine, with which 
this article deals, was opened in 1930 
with the idea of mechanizing it from 
the start. Accordingly, an experi- 
mental Joy 8BU loading machine was 
purchased and used for about six 
months. But with the economic con- 
ditions prevailing in 1931, mechanical 
‘loading was abandoned for a time in 
favor of hand loading, which also was 
considered the safest in view of the 
physical conditions encountered in 
extracting the Eagle coal. 

Changing 
however, 


economic conditions, 
compelled a revision of 
viewpoint in 1938, with the result that 
the management again decided to 
experiment with mechanical loading 
to see if a system for future mining 
could be developed which also would 
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assure the requisite safety for em- 
ployees. In this adaptation of 
mechanical loading to the difficult 
conditions encountered underground, 
C. A. Cook, general superintendent, 
took a vital part. 

The first step was to thoroughly 
overhaul the 8BU machine purchased 
in 1930 and put it to work driving a 
six-heading entry two shifts a day. 
In the first fourteen days of work, in 
April, 1938, the machine averaged 
165 tons per shift. In May, we de- 
cided to put the loading machine on 
a __ two-shifts-per-day _five-days-per- 





week schedule. The average output 
over the month was 189 tons per shift 
or 378 tons per day of two shifts. In 
view of this performance, the man- 
agement decided that there were great 
possibilities in mechanical loading 
and consequently ordered two more 
8BU machines for delivery in July 
and October, the idea being to place 
the old machine on the spare list and 
use the new ones in active coal pro- 
duction. The new machines actually 
arrived in August and November, 
and, as they had to be coupled with 
Goodman slabbing machines, a new 





Active working place in No. 3 haulage heading. Heavy broken line indicates 

center line of track to face 35 ft. from the camera position. Top portion of the 

40-in. seam appears at the extreme left. In this heading an effort was made to 

hold the 40-in. immediate slate top but it came down anyway. Even so, headers 
will be required to support the remaining intermediate slate. 





Here, in No. 4 Main, 20 in. of rock is taken down. C. A. Cook, general superin- 
tendent, inspects the top cut, which in this case was made in the coal because 
here the frail top is principally sandstone. 
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Arthur Downing 


slabber also was ordered, arriving 
late in November, 1938. 

Because of broken working time 
in December, 1938, and January, 
1939, mechanical-loading results were 
not good. In February and March, 
1939, however, the machines worked 
five days a week and two shifts a 
day, or a total of four working shifts 
each day. In March, the daily aver- 
age was 798 tons, or 198 tons per 
machine-shift. At first glance, this 
doesn’t appear to be anything to brag 
about, as lots of Joy loaders are get- 
ting 300 tons or more per shift. How- 
ever, conditions in the mine should 
be taken into consideration before 
passing judgment. All the coal came 
from two sets of six-heading entries 
with crosscuts driven 80 ft. apart. 
Ten of the headings were 20 ft. wide 
and the other two were 18 ft. wide. 

Average coal height is 40 in. and 
the average thickness of impurities 
which must be handled is 14 in. The 
cutting is done in the hard rash over 
the coal, using a Goodman 824-BA 
low-vein slabber. Rash thickness, as 
noted above, is 9 to 15 in. Cuttings 
and other material out of the top 
must be gobbed or loaded out. Every 
shift, more or less, there always are 
one or more places with 20 to 24 in. 
of rash and drawslate. Each place 
is timbered with four posts and half- 
headers. Safety posts also are set 
in each place. 

In June and July, 1939, an average 
of 24 in. of impurities was encoun: 
tered in each working place, and in 
some places the rash and drawslate 
aggregated 36 in. All this material 
was gobbed or loaded out. In August, 
there was an improvement in these 
conditions, with the result that the 
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verage output per loader per shift 
rose to 217 tons. Working conditions, 
equipment and number of men em- 
ployed for this tonnage are summar- 
I ed below. 


WorkKING PLACES 


Two sets of entries (six headings 
each on 45-ft. centers). 

Heading width: ten headings, 20 
fi. Two headings, 18 ft. 

Top taken where necessary in the 
two 18-ft. headings to provide a clear 
height of 5 ft. 6 in. 


SEAM THICKNESS AND NATURAL 
CONDITIONS 


Average height of seam, 40 in. 

Impurities: rash (over the coal), 
9 to 15 in.; average, 12 in. Draw- 
slate (in some places), 4 to 15 in. 

Average impurities handled (partly 
gobbed and partly loaded out), 14 in. 


Mine EQuipMENT 


Two Joy 8BU loading machines. 

One Joy 8BU loading machine 
(1930 model, held as a spare). 

Two 824-BA Goodman 
slabbing machines. 

Six Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
electric coal drills. 

Four 6-ton General Electric gather- 
ing locomotives. 

Two 10-ton General Electric trip 
locomotives. 

One 6-ton General Electric gather- 
ing locomotive (used as booster). 

One hundred and_ seventy 3-ton 
mine cars. 

Necessary shovels, bug-dust shovels, 
steel brooms, etc. 


low-vein 


CYCLE OF WORK 


1. Set four posts with half headers. 

2. Lay track to face. 

3. Cut in the rash over the coal. 

4. Gob or load out cuttings and 
other top material which comes down. 

). Sweep out cut, brush coal face, 
and clean up and sweep floor. 

6. Drill shotholes. 

7. Charge and tamp holes and fire 
shots. 

8. Load coal with machine, first 
selling any necessary safety posts. 


Working Force—Avucust, 1939 


\ 
Men at the fee6. .s<sssicccess BS 


Section HUSGES eivnntrawt anaes 4. 
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Trackmen, main-line ......... 
Tipple and shopmen.......... 14% 
Office and supervision........ 4 


VOTES secdo boc ekee de ten Ie 


* Does not include refuse disposal on 
the surface, which is contracted. 


Propuction—Aucust, 1939 


Total loading-machine shifts 

WD a ke cake eran cds 91.00 
Number days worked...... 23.00 
Tons coal loaded..........19,779.50 
Average tonnage per loader 


“Mt Ge tisccsununws Fea 
Daily average output (four 
machine-shifts) ........ 859.98 





































Tons of impurities handled 


(estimated) ............ 9,400.00 
Total tonnage material han- 

dled = (eoal) and impuri 

SIGS evs. dardc cole ed da dee 


Instead of putting in a cleaning 
plant to take care of the impurities 
over the seam, we decided to cut them 
out with the slabbing machines and 
thus save the cost of cleaning equip- 
ment. These impurities are disposed 
by hand, four men each shift being 
allotted for this purpose. Incident- 
ally, it might be mentioned that there 
are two schools of thought on the 
question of handling gob. We have 


tried doing it both by hand and with 


In 6th Left heading. Coal thickness is 40 in. and 18 in. of slate is taken down. 
Here, the cut was made in the slate. Headers, 6x8 in., support the intermediate 
top, which is 3 to 18 ft. of slate below a strong sandstone. 





Storage bins for rescreener sizes and nut-coal loading 
conveyor at Eagle mine. 
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Eagle-mine preparation plant. Rescreens 
loading booms and also into the loading facilities in the 


rescreening plant. 


loading machines. and have found 
hand methods the better. Loading 
machines are bought to load coal and 
when attempts are made to apply 
them to two jobs it will be found 
that both of them suffer. 

In discussing performance, I might 
state that on some shifts we get as 
high as 260 tons and on others only 
110 tons. Breakdowns naturally occur 
with any machinery, but it is the 
average for the month that counts. 
I believe that under the conditions 
prevailing in the Eagle mine the sta- 
tistics given above represent a credit- 
able performance. With these same 
conditions, this average can be dupli- 
cated any month. In fact, we are 
not satisfied and constantly are try- 
ing for better figures. Probably the 
new-type machines now coming out 
would step up our production some 
10 or 15 per cent, and some day I 
hope to try out this opinion. 





This high-speed shaker (175 r.p.m.) is installed above the bins 
in the rescreening plant, 
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are built into the 


The projected remaining life of 
the Eagle mine is 25 years. The coal 
moves into the domestic, steam and 
hyproduct markets, and is’ hauled 
7.900 ft. from the face to the slope 
hottom against heavy adverse grades. 
The 3-ton cars, after being weighed 
on a Buffalo scale with Streeter-Amet 
recorder, are dumped underground 
by a Link-Belt gravity-type rotary 
dump. A 600-tons-per-hour (maxi- 
mum) slope belt 48 in. wide and 289 
ft. long (centers distance) delivers 
the coal to the surface. 

Built in 1930 by the Link-Belt Co., 
the Eagle-seam preparation plant in- 
cludes ultra-modern provisions for 
handling, picking and rescreening the 
mine product. The slope belt delivers 
to a 7-ft.-wide shaker screen com- 
posed of eleven 3-ft. 8-in. sections. 
\ mixing conveyor is installed be- 
tween the ends of the three picking 
tables and their accompanying load- 








Showing the chutes which conduct degradation removed on the 
top runs of the loading booms to the bottom strands for return 


to the tipple. 


ing booms. Each boom includes a 
rescreen and the bottom runs of the 
boom conveyors return The fines to 
the tipple. Ordinarily, both slope 
belt and tipple are operated at one- 
half the rated capacity. 
Steel-and-concrete construction fea- 
tures the preparation plant, which is 
equipped with four loading tracks. 
Six primary sizes of coal are pro- 
duced but possible variations and 
combinations run up to 100 or more. 
Stoker and other small sizes are pre- 
pared in a rescreening plant which 
also includes rescreens in the load- 
ing equipment between bins and rail- 
road cars. The larger size is depos- 
ited in the car by a belt boom. 
Power to operate the Eagle mine 
in August, 1939, exclusive of house 
lizyhting, averaged 6.93 kw.-hr. per 
ton of coal shipped. Cost, excluding 
the demand charge, was 1.29c. per 
kilowatt-hour, or 8.94c. per ton. 


* 
ae 


Coal leaving the rescreening plant gets a final screening before 
it enters the railroad car. 
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HYDRAULIC BREAKING UNIT 


In Use at New Monarch Mine 


Supplies Coal for Two Loading Machines 


ATEST in the series of commercial 

developments in breaking down 
coal is the hydraulic “mining” pro- 
cess used at the New Monarch mine 
of the Consolidated Coal Co., Herrin, 
Ill. Starting with hand picks, coal- 
breaking mediums have _ included 
black powder, high explosives and 
carbon dioxide and air in steel shells, 
in addition to various mechanical and 
hydraulic breakers. An accompany: 
ing development has been the use 
of mining machines to cut or cut and 
shear the face to ease the breaking 
problem and increase the output of 
coarse coal, At New Monarch, re- 
covering the Illinois No. 6 seam, one 
hydraulic unit breaks down coal for 
two loading machines, each averag- 
ing 300 to 320 tons per shift, which 
also is the mine average. This neces- 
bringing down around ten 
faces in a 7-hour shift. 

Average thickness of the seam at 
Herrin is 81% ft., of which about 1 
ft. is left in place in the top. Over 
the coal is slate and beneath it is 
fireclay. The seam carries the char- 
No. 6 “blue band” about 
18 in. above the bottom, and the coal 
is tough and springy. Mining is 
based on the usual Illinois room-and- 
pillar system, using Joy 5BU mobile 
loading machines and mine cars. 
Underground equipment is operated 
by direct current at 275 volts. 

The process employed is based on 
United States Patent No. 1,808,162. 
issued to Samuel G. Frantz and cov- 
ering an expansible tube designed to 
break coal or other materials by hy- 
draulic pressure. Exclusive rights 
under the patent were acquired by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
1938. Since that time, the 
du Pont organization has been carry- 
ig on work to incorporate this tube 
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Supplying coal for two loading 
machines each getting 300 to 320 
tons per shift, which also is the 
mine average, a hydraulic coal- 
breaking process in use at the 
New Monarch mine in Illinois 
brings down some ten faces in 
a 7-hour shift. The process, in 
a semi-commercial stage of de- 
velopment, employs tubes ex- 
panded by oil pressure. 





By CHARLES H. LAMBUR, Jr. 


Assistant Editor, Coal Age 





into a process which would be eco- 
nomically feasible and otherwise at- 
tractive to the coal industry. Experi- 
mental work has been done in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia 
and Illinois, with the most extensive 


development taking place in the last- 
named State at the New Monarch 
The results obtained to date 
have been promising enough that the 
process will be placed on the market 
to a limited extent. However, it is still 
in the development stage and future 
work is necessary on the details of 
commercial practice. Much of the 
success attained thus far in the de- 
velopment program is attributed by 
du Pont to the advice and coopera- 
tion of the officials and personnel of 
the Consolidated Coal Co. 

During the past two years, experi- 
ments have been devoted chiefly to 
improvement of hydraulic tube life. 
In the last ten months, semi-commer- 
cial development was effected and the 
machine has broken coal consistently. 
The process is not applicable to 
breaking coal off the solid. However, 
it is believed that breakage with a 
top cut is feasible provided the coal 
is not too high and there is a satis- 
factory bottom parting. 

The unit includes three hydraulic 
tubes, two of which are 7 


mine. 


ft. long. 





Tube close-up. The 4-ft. tube is shown expanded at the left, with both expanded 
and deflated 7-ft, tubes to the right. 
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Drilling a 5!/2-in.-diameter 8-ft.-deep hole, using a special cutting head on 
the auger. 


Pushing tubes to the backs of Nos. | and 2 holes (Fig. 1). 


The third, locally termed the 
“shorty,” is 4 ft. long and is used 
for supplementary breaking (squar- 
ing up the face, rolling coal to the 
front, ete.). Pump, driving motor, 
and auxiliary electrical and hydrau- 
lic control equipment are made into 
a self-contained unit which, in the ex- 
perimental machine, is mounted on 
mine-car trucks to permit movement 
by a locomotive. Power is supplied 
by a trailing cable and a flat steel 
top provides a place for carrying the 
tubes and hose while moving, thus 
making it unnecessary to disconnect 
them. Self-propelled units for opera- 
tion in coal seams over 4 ft. thick 
are being built with both caterpillar 
and track mountings. Smaller units 
for lower coal are in process of de- 
sign and construction. All are assem- 
bled to meet Bureau of Mines 
requirements for complete permissi- 
bility. 

Pressure to expand the breaking 
tubes is applied by a 2,500-Ib.-per- 
square-inch maximum-pressure _ hy- 
draulic pump. It takes the hydraulic 
medium (special oil of low inflam- 
mability) from a 50-gal. storage tank 
and forces it through a %4-in.-diam- 
eter armored and Neoprene-lined hose 
into the expansible tube. The pump 
is driven at 1,200 r.p.m. by a 714-hp. 
motor operated by  pushbuttons. 
Length of time required to build up 
pressure is controlled by a_ bypass 
valve set to limit the cycle of pres- 
sure application from zero to final 
breaking of coal to a minute or less. 
A gage at the pump outlet registers 
pressure. 

The pump (radial-piston design) 
is not a new development but a type 
long used in connection with hydraulic 
rams. It is made to act as a high- 
volume, low-pressure or low-volume, 
high-pressure unit, changing from 
one function to the other automatic- 
ally and instantaneously, as required 
by the manner in which the coal 
breaks down. A series of valves con- 
trolling the flow of oil into the tubes 
are arranged so that one or more 
tubes may be pumped up at a time 
and also so that the oil from one 
tube may be drained back into the 
storage tank while another tube is 
being expanded. 

The key to the entire hydraulic 
process is the ability of the tubes to 
stand the gaff. A tube consists of a 
hollow core of abrasion- and oil-re- 
sisting rubber with wall thickness of 
1 in. This rubber core is inclosed 
in a mesh cover braided from cables 
of high-tensile-strength steel wire. 
At each end, the braid and rubber 
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core are clamped firmly in a fitting 
consisting of a brass insert and an 
outside copper-coated steel sleeve. 
The sleeve is forced over the assem- 
bly of brass insert, rubber core and 
mesh cover by passage through a 
die. The inserts are tapped so that 
the high-pressure hose from the pump 
may be attached to either end of the 
tube, with the opposite end closed 
with a brass plug. 

The outstanding feature of the ex- 
pansible tube is the design of the 
braided cover. It is fashioned so 
that, as the tube expands, the cables 
in the braid reach an angle at which 
they lock and thereby prevent fur- 
ther distention. This characteristic 
automatically prevents excessive dis- 
tortion of the inclosed rubber core. 
In addition, the restraining outside 
braid will not allow the rubber to 
expand into crevices where pinching 
might result in injury. 

Unexpanded diameter of a tube 
is approximately 4°4 in. For a 7-ft.- 
long tube (sleeve to sleeve) the 
weight is 80 lb. Expanded diameter 
is about 744 in. From 71% to 11 in. is 
the maximum expanded _ diameter 
used, which is controlled at time of 
manufacture by the weave of the 
braid. Construction of tubes with dif- 
ferent expansion limits is necessary 
because different kinds of coals 
require a variation in expansion for 
proper breaking. Tubes are made 
in lengths of from 3 to 7 ft. to fit 
the mining procedure in use. 

A maximum pressure of approxi- 
mately 2,000 lb. per square inch 
applied to the tubes, although the 
front of a cut frequently begins to 
break at a pressure of 800 to 1,000 
lb. It has been determined that for 
the process to be economical, each 
tube should break 1,500 tons of coal 
during its life. At the present time, 
at the New Monarch mine, tubes are 
breaking about 2,500 tons before 
failure. 

The tubes require a 514-in.-diam- 
eter hole, which in turn necessitated 
modifications in drill and auger de- 


sign. Chicago Pneumatic No. 474 
drills with safety collars on the 
threadbars are used. Augers are 


made in 3-ft. sections with specially 
designed cutting heads. In other 
words, a standard molefoot head ac- 
commodating double-ended cutting 
bits for drilling a 514-in.-diameter 
hole is fitted with a welded-on pilot 
head, also employing double-ended 
cutting bits. This pilot head makes 
a 3-in.-diameter hole, and its use has 
resulted in faster drilling and smooth- 
er holes. The smoother the hole, the 
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smaller the clearance required for 
easy insertion of the tube and con- 
sequently the smaller the loss of 
effective tube expansion. Two men 
operate each drill and each crew 
provides sufficient holes for breaking 
coal for one loading machine. 
Places at New Monarch are under- 
cut with a 9-ft. bar, making a 6-in. 
kerf. As with explosives, careful 
bugdusting is the rule. In a 28-ft.- 
wide place, ten holes 5% in. in diam- 
eter and 8 ft. deep are drilled straight 
in, about as in Fig. 1. With per- 
missible explosives eight holes would 
be required, or one less on each rib. 
Upon completion of preliminary face- 
preparation work, the breaking unit, 
operated by two men, is moved up to 
a convenient position, usually within 
15 or 20 ft. of the face. Three 7x 


5x4-in. sprags, cut from ties, are 


placed 5 ft. back under the cut—each 
sprag midway between two groups of 
holes. 

The bottom row of holes (Fig. 1) 
are broken one at a time, which pro- 
cedure promotes fracture of the coal 
into lumps that can be loaded satis- 
factorily. With the top holes, simul- 
taneous expansion of two holes at a 
time is preferable, which method gives 
a better spreading action along the 
roof. A flood lamp is installed on 
each pumping unit to light up the 
face and enable the operator to fol- 
low closely the breaking operation 
and determine when to use the 4-ft. 
tube. The floodlighting also pro- 
motes safety. 

During the expansion cycle, one 
man tends the pumping unit while 
the other moves the hose about in 
his hands to keep it from .being cov- 
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Fig. 1—Drilling plan for hydraulic breaking of a 28-ft. face at the New Monarch 
mine showing how the sprags are placed and the order in which the ten holes 
are broken. 
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Fig. 2—Chart showing relationship between power and pressure as the hydraulic 


tube breaks down the coal. 


Elapsed time to break the hole in this instance was 


about 45 seconds. 
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The lower part of the seam has been broken down by expanding the tubes in 
Holes |, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Fig. 1). The tubes now are in place in Holes 7 and 8. 





The entire face now has been broken down and is ready for loading. In the 
foreground is the "shorty" tube lying on the loose coal. 





Cut-away view showing tube construction. 


ered with coal. Ordinarily, all the 
coal is broken down by the procedure 
outlined, using 7-ft.-long tubes, but 
occasionally auxiliary breaking is re- 
quired, for which work the 4-ft. tube 
is employed. It is used in preference 
to a 7-ft. tube because it is easier to 
handle and concentrates the pressure 
in a smaller area. From 30 to 45 
seconds is required to break a hole 
after a tube is in position and a com- 
plete room face is broken down in 
from 15 to 20 minutes. Power con- 
sumption in breaking three 28-ft. 
room faces and one 14-ft. entry face 
averages 0.0211 kw.-hr. per ton. 

When hydraulic pressure is first 
applied to a tube in a drillhole, the 
tube expands and grips the hole 
throughout its entire length. As pres- 
sure is increased, coal at the front 
of the cut is broken down and the 
exposed portion of the tube expands 
until its maximum’ diameter _ is 
reached. The pressure then takes 
effect on the coal toward the back 
of the cut and progressive breaking 
occurs. As long as any portion of 
the hole remains intact, pressure is 
maintained on the tube and it stays 
firmly anchored in place. Therefore, 
it cannot fly from the hole. Since 
the tube must decrease in length as 
it expands, it is pulled back toward 
the unbroken portion of the hole, giv- 
ing the impression that the tube is 
drawing itself into the coal. When 
the hole is completely broken. the 
tube lies on top of the loose coal. 

As the tube is expanded, pressure 
is exerted against the surrounding 
coal until, in the line of least resist- 
ance, the seam breaks downward to 
the cut or toward the nearest of any 
other open face which may have been 
established. There is no shock or 
jar to make the coal fly or notice- 
ably disturb the surrounding coal 
and strata. Because breakage takes 
place along natural cleavage planes 
there is a maximum of firm coarse 
coal. Reports on two screen tests 
at New Monarch show an 85 per cent 
increase in 2-in. lump compared with 
coal shot with permissibles during 
the same month. 

Hydraulic breaking does not pro- 
duce flame or dust and thus elimi 
nates the danger of gas or dust explo- 
sions from that source. Absence 0! 
fumes, smoke and dust eliminates 
contamination of the ventilating cur- 
rent, thereby resulting in better air 
for the rest of the mine. Also. eff- 
ciency of the mining cycle is improved 
by elimination of the usual delay 
caused by waiting for fumes, dust 
and smoke to clear from the face. 
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MINE “SLATE” WASHED 


In Isabella Plant Addition 


To Reclaim Coal Content of 30 Per Cent 


URNING a liability into a definite 

asset, the Weirton Coal Co. has 
installed an addition to the washery 
at its Isabella (Pa.) mine consist- 
ing of a crushing, washing and de- 
watering plant for the recovery of 
125 tons or more of usable coal a 
day from mine refuse, or “slate.” 
This addition, termed the “reclaim- 
ing plant,” does not wash pickings, 
re-treat wash-box refuse or have any 
connection with preparation of the 
regular metallurgical coal. Instead, 
it works on straight mine “slate” to 
produce what is termed “reclaimed 
coal.” Since it works on only mine 
“slate.” the equipment in the reclaim- 
ing plant is designed to handle a 
feed varying from 100 per cent coal 
to 100 per cent rock, which repre- 
sents the two extremes which might 
possibly be encountered. This plant 
is the first installation of its kind, 
and constitutes a pioneering venture 
in the utilization of the natural coal 
resources io their fullest extent. 


Preparation Modernized 


Isabella) mine (see July. 1938, 
Coal Age) supplies metallurgical 


coal to the Weirton Steel Co., and, 
as one step in a comprehensive mod- 
ernization 


program inaugurated in 
1937, a complete new _ blending, 


washing and dewatering plant went 
into service in 1938. At the same 
time an aerial tramway with a capac- 
ity of 65 tons per hour was installed 
lor disposing of both preparation- 
plant refuse and mine “slate.” 
Part of the “slate” is of necessity 
created in mining, while the remain- 
der might be termed accidental. The 
Pittsburgh seam being worked is 
overlaid by an average of 12 in. of 
drawslate. Over the drawslate is 3 
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Reclaiming 125 tons or more of 
usable coal per day from an 
average output of 400 to 450 tons 
of mine “slate,” a new addition 
to the Isabella washing plant 
also has simplified refuse-dis- 
posal. With the reclaiming plant 
designed to operate, if neces- 
sary, on either 100 per cent coal 
or rock—and with no addition 
to the preparation force—coal 
recovery in December and Janu- 
ary was 30 per cent of the 
“slate” feed. The reclaimed coal 
averaged 10.04 per cent ash, 
1.66 per cent sulphur and 3.59 
per cent surface moisture. 





By IVAN A. GIVEN 


Associate Editor, Coal Age 





to 6 in. of “rooster” coal, which is 
high in ash and sulphur as compared 
with that part of the main seam 
recovered for metallurgical purposes. 
To keep the drawslate up, with the 
exception noted below, 8 to 12 in. of 
“head coal,” also comparatively high 
in ash and sulphur, is left in place. 
The exception are the haulageways, 
where the head coal, drawslate and 
rooster coal are taken down for 
height. This conglomerate is classed 
as “slate” and must be loaded out 
for disposal on the surface. 

Another source of “slate” natur- 
ally is falls. Crossing old openings 
where the passage of years has re- 
sulted in extensive caving also yields 


“slate,” which likewise is loaded out. 
In this operation, considerable bot- 
tom coal, normally left down because 
of lower quality, is picked up. Total 
output of “slate” from all sources, 
with the mine production set for the 
coking-plant requirements, averages 
400 to 450 tons per day. Before the 
reclaiming plant was installed this 
entire production was brought to the 
surface and wasted between the two 
regular working shifts. 


Reclamation Studied 


For some time the management 
deliberated on possible ways and 
means of reclaiming the coal in the 
“slate” and finally conducted a series 
of tests which that 30 per 
cent of the product was coal which 
could be washed to under 10.5 per 
cent ash and 2.2 per cent sulphur. 
After preliminary studies of plant 
design had been worked out, it was 
estimated that coal for use in boiler 
plants in the steel mill at Weirton, 
W. Va., could be reclaimed and deliv- 
ered at Weirton at a cost sufficiently 
lower than purchased coal of a simi- 
lar analysis to warrant the investment 
in a reclaiming plant. It was further 
realized that such a plan would im- 
prove the waste-disposal problem in 
the following respects: (1) reducing 
the quantity of material sent to the 
dump would postpone the necessity 
of shifting the position of tail towers 
of the aerial tramways and (2) re- 
ducing the size of the material would 
cut wear and tear on disposal equip- 
ment. Elimination of firing of the 
dump and trespassing by pickers 
would be additional benefits. 

No changes in underground prac- 
tice followed installation of the re- 
claiming plant. The “slate” is loaded 
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as necessary in the normal course of 
mining, and such “slate” cars are set 
out on a special sidetrack near the 
bottom. Then, after the regular work- 
ing shift, the cars are brought to the 
bottom, weighed and dumped into the 
70-ton hopper which discharges 
through a feeder onto the main slope 
belt. The above routine applies at 
the present time with one modifica- 
tion: namely, the establishment of a 
second class of mine waste known as 
“rock,” or “barren” material, con- 
taining less than 5 per cent, or under 
1% ton, of coal per car. If three or 
more such cars appear in a shift they 
are segregated and dumped _ sepa- 
rately directly to the aerial tramway. 
If less than three cars, the “rock” 
goes to the reclaiming plant along 
with the “slate.” 

Capacity of the reclaiming plant, 
designed and installed by the Link- 
Belt Co. in cooperation with the 
Weirton Coal Co. management and 
the consulting engineering depart- 
ment of the M. A. Hanna Co., was 


re 





a. 





governed by the capacity of the aerial 
tramway, which, as mentioned earlier, 
is 65 tons per hour. However, on the 
assumption that 100 per cent refuse 
never would be encountered for an 
appreciable length of time, the re- 
claiming-plant capacity was set at 75 
tons per hour, and a two-speed drive 
was fitted to the feeder under the 
70-ton hopper at the slope bottom 
so the feeder would deliver 75 tons 
per hour when handling “slate” and 
300 tons per hour when handling 
“rock.” 

Since the operating cost had to be 
kept to a minimum to make the re- 
claiming plant successful, any plan 
embodying the use of a picking table 
for removal of heavy rock showed 
too high a labor cost, and it was there- 
fore decided to crush the entire feed 
to a size suitable for washing. The 
plant is run by one man, the wash- 
box operator, and the equipment and 
structural members are so arranged 
that this operator can see everything 
in the plant from the operating plat- 





Coal is reclaimed and cleaned in this wash box shown in action at Isabella. The 
unit is designed to operate on 100 per cent coal or 100 per cent rock and all 
proportions between. 
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form. Since the equipment in the re- 
claiming plant is of the same gen- 
eral design as that in the main plant, 
preparation men (who do their own 
maintenance) are equally at home in 
either. The reclaiming plant. starts 
operation at 3 p.m., or a half hour 
after the main washery is shut down, 
and runs as long as material is avail- 
able up to 7 p.m. It resumes opera- 
tion at 3 a.m. after the second prepa- 
ration shift, and again runs a maxi- 
mum of four hours. 

In operation, the 70-ton “slate” bin 
at the slope bottom acts as a surge 
bin and insures a steady feed to the 
reclaiming plant. Regulations forbid 
loading any piece of slate larger than 
18x18x12 in., which thus becomes the 
maximum size of the raw feed to the 
reclaiming plant. “Slate” brought up 
on the main slope belt is bypassed 
into the reclaiming plant and _ first 
goes to a McLanahan & Stone 21x42- 
in. single-roll quarry-type crusher 
weighing 16 tons and driven by a 
60-hp. motor. This crusher breaks the 
“slate” to 4 in. or under. Peripheral 
speed of the roll is 132 f.p.m. to 
minimize production of fines, and the 
tips of the conical teeth and certain 
parts of the backplate are hard-sur- 
faced. The crusher product is carried 
to an elevating conveyor, which in 
turn discharges into the wash box. 


Four-Cell Jig Used 


The wash box in the Isabella re- 
claiming plant is a 4-cell 2-compart- 
ment Link-Belt air-pulsated-jig unit 
with “electric-eye” reject control. As 
before mentioned, feed to the washer 
consists of “top coal” and “rooster 
coal,” plus some “bottom coal,” 
mixed mostly with drawslate, al- 
though some sandstone, limestone and 
flinty “horseback” material is en- 
countered. Sink-and-float tests showed 
a sharp break at 1.60 specific grav- 
ity, with practically no carbonaceous 
material in the sink, while the float 
at this gravity fell within the desired 
ash and sulphur limits. Therefore, 
1.60 was chosen as the washing grav- 
ity. 

Special features incorporated in 
the wash box for handling the mate- 
rial known as “slate” include extra 
large refuse draws and a center draw 
in addition to the two regular draws. 
Elevators also are large (24 in. on 
the feed and 18 in. on the discharge 
end) and, in line with designing all 
equipment in the plant to handle 100 
per cent coal or rock, the feed-end 
refuse elevator can handle the entire 
input to the box. 
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Flowsheet, Isabella reclamation plant. 


Roughly speaking, the largest 
heavy refuse is thrown down in the 
first cell of the washer, with smaller 
heavy refuse in the second, and so on 
to the fourth cell, where the job is 
finished. All material carried up in 
the refuse elevators is discharged to 
the main refuse conveyor. Air to 
operate the wash box is taken from 
one of the blowers in the main wash- 
ery via a branch duct and valve. 

As the first cell is largely for tak- 
ing out the largest and heaviest mate- 
rial immediately, no attempt is made 
to accomplish stratification and the 
strongest possible pulsation is used 
to move the refuse bed on the screen. 
The wash box is equipped with ex- 
pansion chambers, and in No. 1 cell, 
where a high acceleration is desired, 
throttling is done ahead of the ex- 
pansion chamber. On the other cells. 
throttling is done after the chambers. 

The worst problem encountered in 
the initial operation of the plant was 
removal of the many pieces of old 
timbering wood from the clean coal. 
This was accomplished by installing 
a sulky-rake attachment, the curved 
tines dipping below the water in the 
wash box to catch the wood. By 
means of a lever, the rake can be 
raised and the collected wood 
removed. 

“Reclaimed coal” from the wash 
box flows with the water onto shak- 
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ing dewatering screens. The bottom 
shaker is fitted with 4x14-in. slotted 
plate (staggered slots, with the long 
dimension in the direction of the coal 
flow). Oversize goes into a flight 
conveyor, which lifts it up to the belt 
system leading to the barge-loading 
terminal. Undersize and water drop 
down a spout into a partitioned box 
which prevents splashing. Upward 
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velocity in the box is sufficient to 
carry up coal as large as 14-in. to a 
flume which discharges into a con- 
crete settling tank designed to settle 
everything coarser than 100 mesh. 
The settled product is removed by 
a scraper conveyor (11 f.p.m.) which 
discharges into the flight conveyor 
referred to above. Clarified water 
from the tank is recirculated to the 
wash box by a 1,500-g.p.m. Goyne 
centrifugal pump on the floor beside 
the settling tank. 

As the new plant cut off the 
approach to the old house-coal bin, 
a new one was built and is fed from 
the reclaiming plant. By means of 
divisions in the dewatering screen 
and chutes the coal supplied to the 
house-coal bin is practically all 1°4 
x4 in size. 

The reclaiming plant was installed 
as an addition to the main washery, 
but, on account of ground conditions, 
the entire addition was set on a con- 
crete mat. Regular operation of the 
reclaiming plant began Dec. 1, 1939. 
Average ash in the reclaimed coal in 
December and January was 10.04 
per cent; sulphur, 1.66 per cent; 


surface moisture, 3.59 per cent; 
“slate” handled totaled 18,226 tons 
and reclaimed coal totaled 5,478 


tons, a yield of 30.05 per cent. Weight 
of the plant feed is obtained directly 
from the mine-car weights. Weight 
of the reclaimed coal is obtained by 
adding the portion loaded into barges, 
determined by barge gaging, to that 
taken from the house-coal bin, which 
is checked by weighing trucks han- 
dling the coal. 





Minus '/-in. material is recovered and dewatered in this concrete settling tank 
in the Isabella reclaiming plant. 
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PROGRAM 


17th Annual Convention of 
Practical Coal-Operating Men and 
National Mining Equipment Exposition 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 29-May 3 


MONDAY « APRIL 29 © MORNING 

Chairman: Julian D. Conover, secretary, American Min- 
ing Congress 

Introducing: E. M. Douthat, vice-president, Sinclair 
Coal Co., and general chairman of the arrangements 
committee 

Harry M. Moses, president, H. C. Frick Coke Co., and 
national chairman, program committee 

R. L. Ireland, Jr., president, Hanna Coal Co. of Ohio. 
and chairman, Coal Division 

Frank E. Mueller, vice-president, Roberts & Schaefer 
Co.. and chairman, Manufacturers’ Division 


Face-Preparation Methods 


Coordination of Face Preparation With Mechanical 
Loading 
J. W. Anstead, Templeton Coal. Co. 


Face-Preparatory Operations 
J. T. Parker, superintendent, Inland Steel Co. 


The Floating Shot 


James M. Godwin, Pocahontas Land Corporation 


MONDAY « APRIL 29 ¢ AFTERNOON 


Applied Science 


Educational Training in the Coal Industry 
H. R. Wheeler, Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


Underground Distribution of Power 


K. L. Konnerth, electrical engineer, H. C. Frick Coke 


Co. 
Roof-Support Problems in Long-Life Entries 


Krank G. Smith, general superintendent, Sunday 


Creek Coal Co. 


TUESDAY ¢ APRIL 30 * MORNING 


Surface Preparation 


Economic Possibilities of Small Coal Cleaners 


J. P. Horne, general superintendent, Raven Red Ash 


Coal Co. 
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Recovery and Utilization of Cleaning-Plant Refuse 
K. A. Spencer, vice-president. Pittsburg & Midway 
Coal Mining Co. 
Modern Coai-Cleaning Practice 
(a) Appalchian Field 
Joseph Pursglove, Jr.. general manager, Pursglove 
Coal Mining Co. 
(b) Rocky Mountain Field 
Carl S. Westerberg. Utah Fuel Co. 


TUESDAY ¢ APRIL 30 * AFTERNOON 
Mechanica! Loading and Conveying 
Duckbill Mechanical Loading 
V. D. Picklesimer, South-East Coal Co. 
Mobile Machines Loading on Conveyors 
G. S. Jenkins, assistant general manager, Consolidated 
Coal Co. 
Multiple Conveyor Units and Economical Operation 
W. J. B. Mayo, Koppers Coal Co. 


WEDNESDAY ¢ MAY | * MORNING 


Equipment Maintenance 


Organization of Maintenance Crews in Mechanical 
Loading 
Charles R. Nailler, Hanna Coal Co. of Ohio 
Methods of Keeping Detailed Cost Records on Strip- 
ping Equipment and Operations 
(a) Stripping and Loading Shovels 
W. W. Youngblood, mining engineer, Midland Elec- 
tric Coal Corporation 
(b) Overburden Drilling, Shooting, Preparation 
and Haulage 
C. W. Woosley, general superintendent, Pyramid 
Coal Corporation 
Breakdown Prevention Through Machine Inspection 


and Service Records 
Carr McCormack, Jr., New Castle Coal Co. 
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WEDNESDAY ¢ MAY | ¢ AFTERNOON 
Mobile Loading Machines 
Shuttle Haulage for Mechanical Loading 


(a) Review of Developments 


H. B. Husband, Fuel-Mine Operations, Chesapeake 


& Ohio Ry. Co. 
(b) Operating Methods 


H. S. Gay, vice-president, Gay Coal & Coke Co. 
Track-Mounted Loading Machines 


R. L. Adams, general superintendent, Old Ben Coal 


Corporation 


Successful Pillar Recovery With Mobile Loaders 
J. M. Connor, West Penn Power Co. 


Stripping Round Table 


The 35-Yd. Stripping Shovel 


H. S. Richards, general manager, Tecumseh Coal 


Corporation 


Development of 80-Ton Haulage Trucks 


L. Russell Kelce, vice-president. Hume-Sinclair Coal 


Mining Co. 


Armored Ground Cable for Transmission Lines 
C. J. Rettenmayer and O. E. May, Northern Illinois 


Coal Corporation. 


Removal 


Carry-All Scrapers as Auxiliary Units for Overburden 


T. G. Gerow, chief engineer, Truax-Traer Coal Co. 


THURSDAY * MAY 2 * MORNING 


National Economic Problems 


Effect of Utilization on Coal Production 
E. C. Payne, Consolidation Coal Co. 


National Legislation Affecting Coal Mining 


Julian D. Conover, secretary, American Mining Con- 


gress 


THURSDAY ¢ MAY 2 ¢ AFTERNOON 


Safety 


Safety Records, Hand vs. Mechanical Mining 


L. E. Young, consulting engineer 


Accident Sources and Overcoming New Hazards 


L. A. Hill, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co. 


Fixing Responsibility for Mine Accidents 


E. W. Wynne, compensation adjuster 


FRIDAY « MAY 3 © MORNING 


Exhibitors’ Day—no convention sessions. 


A list of ex- 


hibitors (totalling over 140) is given below. 


CINCINNATI SHOW EXHIBITORS 


Abbe Engineering Co. 
\dvertising Displays, Inc. 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Allis Co., Louis 


\merican Brattice Cloth Corp. 
American Car & Foundry Co. 
\merican Chain & Cable Co., Inc 
\merican Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
\naconda Wire & Cable Co. 
Atlas Powder Co. 

Barber-Greene Co. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Rixby-Zimmer Engineering Co 
Bowdil Co. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co 
Brown-Fayro Co 

Brown, Ine., L. M. 


‘alcium Chloride Association 
irdox Corporation 

rnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
entral Electric Repair Co. 


Chicago Pneumatie Tool Co. 
Cincinnati Mine Machinery Co. 
Cities Service Oil Co. 

Coal Mine Equipment Sales Co. 
Coffing Hoist Co. 

Columbia Steel Co. 


Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Machine Co. 
Deming Co. 

Differential Steel Car Co. 
Dutf-Norton Mfg. Co. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., E. 
Dustlix Corporation 

Edison, Ine., Thomas A. 

KE] trie Controller & Mfg. Co. 

E tric Railway Equipment Co. 
Klectrie Railway Improvement To. 
E tric Storage Battery Co 
Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp. 
Flood City Brass & Electric Co 


General 


: Electric Co. 
Gil 


altar Equipment & Mfg. Co. 
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entrifugal & Mechanical Industries, Inc. 


Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Gorman-Rupp Co. 

Gould Storage Battery Co. 
Gulf Oil Corp. 

Guyan Machinery Co. 


Haynes Stellite Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 


I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Johnson-March Corp. 
Joy Mfg. Co. 


Kanawha Mfg. Co. 
King Powder Co. 
Koppers Co. 
Koppers-Rheolaveur Co. 


LaBour Co., Ince. 

La-Del Conveyor & Mfg. Co. 
Lee-Norse Co. 

Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
Linde Air Products Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
McLaughlin Mfg. Co., Ine. 
McNally-Pittsburg Mfg. Corp. 
Maecwhyte Co. 

Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Mechanization, Ine. 

Metal & Thermit Corp. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

Mining Congress Journal 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 

Myers-Whaley Co. 


Nail City Bronze Co. 
National Carbide Corp. 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 
National Electric Coil Co. 


Inc. 


National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. 


National Tube Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Ohio Brass Co. 

Ohio Carbon Co. 

Osmose Wood Preserving Co. of 
ica, Inc. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


Amer- 


Penn Machine Co. 
Pennsylvania Electric 
Phileo Corporation 
Portable Lamp & Equipment Co. 
Post-Glover Electric Co. 
Productive Equipment Corp. 
Prox Co., Ine., Frank 

Pure Oil Co. 


Coil Corp 


Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
tobins Conveying Belt Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
tome Cable Corp. 


Safety First Supply Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, 
Shell Oil Co., Ine. 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 
Simplicity Engineering Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. 
Standard Qil Co. (Ind.) 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Sterling Pump Corp. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Sun Oil Co. 

Superior Carbon Products, 


Taleott, Inc., W. O. & M. W. 
Tamping Bag Co. 

Templeton, Kenly & Co. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 

Tracy Co., Bertrand P. 

Tyler Co., W. S. 


Union Carbide & Carbon 
Union Wire Rope Corp. 
U. S. Bureau of Mines 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

U. S. Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


Viking Mfg. Co. 


Inc. 


Ine. 


Corp. 


Watt Car & Wheel Co. 
Weir-Kilby Corp. 

Western Cartridge Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
West Virginia Rail Co. 
Wheat Lamp Sales, Inc. 
Wilson Welder & Metals Co., 
Wood Preserving Corp. 


Ine 










































SEE US ATTHE 
COAL SHOW 
BOOTH No. 618 4 


MILES OF SMILES FOR USERS OF 
TIMKEN BEARING EQUIPPED MINE CARS 


stand up under the slam bang conditions of mine 
car service better than any other anti-friction bear- 
ings ever used in mine cars. 


From every point of the compass reports of out- 
standing performance by Timken Bearing Equipped 
mine cars constantly are coming in. They have been 
coming in for the past 19 years—ever since the 
first mine cars went on TIMKEN Roller Bearings. 
During the intervening period the total number of 
Timken Bearing Equipped mine cars has risen to 
more than 272,000. That represents 2,176,000 bear- 
ings. An overwhelming majority of these bearings 
still are on the job. 


TIMKEN Bearings are dominant in mine cars be- 
cause, besides having unexcelled smoothness, they 


Behind every TIMKEN Bearing that goes in a mine 
car are the full research, engineering, manufacturing, 
testing and financial resources of one of the world’s 
greatest industrial institutions. The mine operator 
can't lose—he must be satisfied, come what may. 


Any mine car manufacturer can furnish cars equipped 
with TIMKEN Bearings. Be sure to specify and insist 
on them in the new cars you buy. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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NEW 10-TON MINE 
CARS GO ON TIMKEN BEARINGS 





SEE US AT THE COAL SHOW These new mine cars were designed and 
APRIL 29--MAY 3 BOOTH 618 built by American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany for the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
Company. They represent a radical depar- 
ture from conventional practice in both de- 
sign and construction, including a unique 
arrangement of 8-wheels and double knee 
action swivel trucks. Length, over body, 
19°; overall 21°6". Width, 66”. Capacity, 
10 tons. Weight of car empty 8,000 lbs. 
Each car contains 16 TIMKEN Bearings. 


The Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Company 
TIMKEN has had a lot of experience with Timken 
Bearing Equipped mine cars, having up- 
TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS wards of 2,000 in service. Like hundreds of 


Manufacturers of TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings other mine owners this company has proved 


for automobiles, motor trucks, railroad cars and 











locomotives and all kinds of industrial machinery; it pays to operate mine cars equipped with 
TIMKEN Alloy Steels and Carbon and Alloy Seam- TIM KEN B . Mil f S i| my 
less Tubing; and TIMKEN Rock Bits. earings. les O mites ! 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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DOMESTIC SALES 


Still Open for Intensive Effort 


Survey of Household Fuel Users Indicates 


UBSTANTIAL opportunities — for 

effective merchandising work in 
the domestic-coal field are revealed in 
a survey just completed by the Re- 
search Division of Hartwell, Jobson & 
Kibbee. This survey of some aspects 
of retail distribution indicates that 
the field is wide open for effectively 
promoting the coal stoker as a clecn, 
convenient and efficient heating unit 
operating on an economical fuel. and 
also that the public is only partially. 
or not at all, aware of some of the 
new developments in coal preparation 
which provide additional sales points. 
Only 44 per cent of the group. sur- 
veyed, for example, had ever heard 
of dustless coal—a recent develop- 
ment viewed as a major element in 
merchandising coal to the domestic 
user, 

The survey was conducted by the 
personal interview method widely 
used in polls of public opinion. The 
same method was followed in the 
Coal Age survey of the public’s ideas 
of the coal industry, published in 
July, 1939, p. 33. Interviews were 
limited to a representative economic 
sample of actual fuel buyers in rented 
or owned homes—for the most part 
single or double houses in the Middle 
Atlantic and New England States, 
Ohio, Wisconsin and Colorado, 

Of fundamental importance in a 
marketing survey is the attitude of 
present and prospective customers to 
the product. In this survey, this atti- 
tude is revealed by the fact that al- 
though 73 per cent of those inter- 
viewed reported the use of coal it is 
preferred in only 42 per cent of the 
cases, against 40 per cent for oil. 
Habit and economy are the most com- 
mon reasons for preferring coal. Con- 
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The fact that half the persons 
interviewed in the survey with 
which the accompanying article 
deals had never heard of dust- 
less coal is one indication of the 
opportunities still existing for ef- 
fective merchandising in the 
domestic-fuel field. And bearing 
on the future of coal is the addi- 
tional fact, among others, that 
domestic consumers as a group 
have not yet been thoroughly 
impressed with the specific ad- 
vantages of the coal stoker. This 
contrasts with definite opinions 
as to preferences for oil burners. 





By DICKSON HARTWELL 


Hartwell, Jobson & Kibbee 
Public-Relations Counsellors 
New York City 





venience is the principal reason for 
preferring oil. 

The group covered in the survey 
used fuel and equipment in the fol- 
lowing proportions: 


Per Cent 


Piain (hand-fred) co0al..; ...5< 656.6. 61 
CSR OOD io 5 chai 5 nidiw ew, 0 ace wis proves 12 
WU a cecendec ot ie erie aie evarne eee acetone isons 18 
MRE? 2 Ae dye, Ws wheres incl ce MRNRNG ven TOT eRE SIE RE § 
RII cdg is. la nih aime Rie eoNS ae aust eIS ae a eeom te 1 
ee a eee a er are 1 


Of the persons interviewed, 62 per 
cent were home owners and 38 per 
cent were renters. These two groups 
used fuel and equipment in the fol- 
lowing proportions: 





Per Cent Per Cent 


Fuel Used : Owners’ Renters 


PAGIN COR 5 655-<-5-25's 53 76 
CONT StOREE. .<66i5.0. 5-00 15 6 
MONE. ain sa) dca tuansace havnt. a ier 22 11 
MEME Ny, 5 dicta. wis viemeieaeels 9 4 
OME Sera nna oe ets 1 1 
WVOOG. 45.4.s000 46 56S oes 0 z 


The popularity of the automatic 
furnace (fired with a coal stoker or oil 
burner) among home owners, who 
presumably are more willing to make 
the necessary substantial investment. 
is clearly shown by the fact that fur- 
naces of this type were used by 37 
per cent, compared with 17 per cent 
of the renting group. A cross check 
of several questions designed to show 
the preference of those interviewed 
revealed that the stoker and the oil 
burner stand about even, as shown 
below: 


Per Cent 

Prefer 
Masa PD SCO Mis. <cscl ai cuca: Wie dar ai-<ijay arabenaiaehaners 2 
COPEL (ROU MEN os 65a. ose Caves es ene <le 34 
OTE OUIEIROT — oon. 5: 6 ciareroveioicceiei ee: oaie 6 e-s 40) 
EB oss raisc 4c nie wee shee ieraye eae aloes 3 
DORE MEROW «oie seduced spss ele 40 wee <5) 16 


Despite the approximately equal 
preference for the stoker and the oil 
burner, an unusually large percentage 
of those now using the coal stoker 
prefer oil, against a comparatively 
small number of oil users that would 
like stokers. What the present users 
want is shown below: 


————Now Using < 
Plain Coal, Stoker, Oil. 
Preference: Per Cent Per Cent Per Cen! 
Plain coal... 1 0 t 
Coal stoker.. 45 54 11 
of Ese eae 38 33 is 
Don't Kknow.. 16 13 ‘ 


It is evident from this that the old- 
fashioned coal furnace enjoys very 
little prestige. In other words, it Js 
not unreasonable to assume that an 
automatic stoker priced and offered on 
terms within the reach of the aver 
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age buyer would almost completely 
-upplant the old type of equipment. 

Reasons for preferring the coal 
-toker and the oil burner also were 
determined. Included in the so-called 
“habit” preference given below are 
such replies as “I just like it,” “It 
suits me.” “I don’t know,” ete. It is 
interesting to note that a distinctly 
creater number fall in this classifica- 
tion among those voting for the stoker 
than those preferring oil. 


Reason for 
Preference : 


Stoker, 
Per Cent 


Oil, 
Per Cent 


COMVERIENCE oka isscss a) 42 
RCONODIF: 2 ccesecces « s 22 15 
CIlORRIRERS §.6 ches ie 10 22 
Heating qualities..... 9 12 
SALOON ci 9:3. s-5-4:00e a exerere 10 0 
REE Ae cind sna ween es 30 7 
Miscellaneous ........ 9 ys 


Obviously, little effective use has 
heen made of the convenience appeal 
of the stoker. In fact, the automatic 
stoker appears to appeal mainly as a 
veneral idea rather than because any 
of its particular features have been 
impressed on the consciousness of the 
The combined 
total of replies mentioning conveni- 
economy and cleanliness—the 
three principal selling features of the 
stoker—just about equals the total of 
replies classified under “habit.” 

Some striking 


domestic consumer. 


ence, 


differences in the 
attitude of home owners and renters 
toward stokers are summarized below: 


Prefer Stokers 
Because of : 


Owners, 
Per Cent 


Renters. 
Per Cent 


Convenience ... 04.6.2. 6 4 
WCOUGHNY coco 5 ehiaieteie cs 21 25 
CleaNTINGSS: 64.0656. eee 8 12 
Heating qualities..... 2 20 
MEQ <5)5 vcsetere Grey sie orale 10 9 
PEINEL: 0 ghia Suchet eGiata.cieeen 41 25 
Miscellaneous ........ iz A) 


The home renter is more specific 
than the owner in his reasons for 
preferring the stoker. It appears that 
renters, perhaps because they fre- 
quently have an opportunity to choose 
the type of equipment in the place 
they are to live and therefore may be 
more experienced, are more alert to 
the equipment qualities which will 
meet their requirements. It is a per- 
missible deduction that the renter has 
had to find out these qualities for 
himself. If the home owner was 
equally or better informed, or opin- 
ionated, it might be logical to assume 
that he. or perhaps both, had been 
influenced by sales promotion. Lack 
of appreciation of the merits of the 
stoker among home owners clearly in- 
dicates that sales-promotion efforts, 
if any, have not stressed the “basic 
velling points of the equipment. 

Reasons for the preference for oil, 
as between home owners and renters. 
are summarized as follows: 
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Prefer Oil Owners, Renters. 
Because of : Per Cent Per Cent 
Convenience ......... 40 45 


HGGWGIRG §< héceswcene ss i 15 

CIVGRIINCSS 2.22.22 2) 24 

Heating qualities .... 15 8 

RO LCL eee reese 1 0 

PBN og Soo oie sce es wae 6 8 

Miscellaneous ....... 0 y 
Obviously, the domestic consumer 


is much better informed as to why 
he prefers oil than why he prefers 
the stoker. Only 6 per cent of the 
home owners in this group fall in 
the “habit” classification, compared 
with 41 per cent of the owners pre- 
ferring stokers. 

As a_ further the con- 
sumer’s opinion of the relative con- 
venience and economy of the oil 
burner as compared with the stoker, 
the following questions were asked: 


1. Which is more convenient—a 
coal stoker or oil burner? 

2. Which is more economical—a 
coal stoker or oil burner? 


check on 






THE COAL INDUSTRY 


The replies are summarized below: 


More More 
Convenient, Economical, 
Per Cent Per Cent 


Coal stoker .<.c.. 17 39 
OW burier ...... 49) 16 
About the same... 7 9 
Don’t know ...... 27 36 


In the answers to the above ques- 
tions there is much food for merchan- 
dising thought. If the principal 
appeal of the coal stoker is economy 
it is evident that this has not been 
gotten over to a large percentage of 
the consumers, as compared with the 
percentage of consumers that are 
aware of the principal appeal of the 
oil burner—convenience. That the 
stoker is of the same relative con- 
venience as the oil burner is believed 
by only a comparatively. small num- 
ber—just about equal, in fact, to the 
number that believe, perhaps errone- 
ously, that the oil burner is more 


economical than the stoker. The 
“Don't know” group alone should 


amply repay intensive cultivation. 

To find out how successful dealers 
and others have been in acquainting 
the consumer with new developments 
in coal preparation, the group covered 
in the survey was asked: 


Have you ever heard of “dustless” 
coal? 

To establish a basis of comparison 
of knowledge of this type of coal. 
however, interviewed were 
first questioned about a type believed 
to be widely known, viz: 

Have you ever heard of “nut coal?” 

Replies to these questions indicate 
a startling lack of knowledge about 
dustless coal, as somewhat over half 
the people interviewed had 
heard of it. 


persons 


never 


Dustless 


Nut Coal, Coal, 

Per Cent Per Cent 
Have heard of....... 79 +4 
Never heard of...... 17 49 
Dont ENGOW <42% 05.0: a 7 


Those replying that they had heard 
of dustless coal were asked where it 
could be purchased. Of this group, 43 
per cent mentioned a specific dealer 
or said that it could be purchased 
from any dealer, while 57 per cent 
had no idea where it could be ob- 
tained. Although it is to the advantage 
and convenience of the consumer to 
use dustless coal, it 
even 


is obvious that 
of those who know about the 
product many are not sufficiently 
aware of its potentialities to know 
where it can be bought. 

How much promotional effort are 
coal and oil dealers putting forth to 
sell their products to the consumer? 
Although some approach their cus- 
tomers, actual and prospective, by 
mail, telephone and in person, re- 
plies to the following question do not 
indicate that campaigns are. in gen- 
eral, systematic: 

Does your coal (or oil) dealer ever 
send you advertising, telephone you 
or call on you? 

Coal 


Dealers, 
Per Cent 


Oil 
Dealers, 
Per Cent 


Send advertising .... 44 25 
ECONO 06 oa ete 7 7 
CUNY cotieuds Berets 9 22 
No approach ....6<.. 51 48 
Note: These columns add to more than 


100 per cent 
interviewed 
heading. 


because a number of 


persons 
replied under more 


than one 


It is evident that oil dealers check 
up from time to time on their cus- 
tomers’ fuel supply and consequently 
they are rated as making a much 
higher proportion of calls. The fact 
that nearly half of all consumers are 
conscious of no promotional effort 
whatsoever indicates the possibilities 
for effective work in both fields. Re- 
plies to a question as to the number 
of times in the past three months the 
fuel dealer either called, telephoned 
or sent advertising shows that coal 
dealers who send advertising do so 
about every 75 days, while oil dealers 
do so about every 56 days. Coal dealers 
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telephone on an average every three 
months, while oil dealers telephone 
about once a year. Both coal and oil 
dealers who call personally, in addi- 
tion to filling bin or fuel tank, do so 
about once a year. 

The relative permanency of cus- 
tomer-dealer relationships is another 
pertinent factor in coal merchandis- 
ing. Two questions were asked on this 
subject: 

1. How long have you used your 
present type of fuel? 

2. How long have you been buying 
fuel from your present dealer? 

Of the coal consumers, 45 per cent 
have purchased from the same dealer 
during the entire period they have 
been buying that fuel, while 75 per 
cent of the oil users have been buying 
from the same dealer throughout. 
However, there are more coal than 








oil dealers, so coal consumers have a 
greater opportunity to change. More- 
over, a large proportion of the people 
who use coal rent their homes and 
consequently move more frequently, 
which occasionally necessitates a 
dealer change. Finally, since coal has 
been in use as a fuel longer than oil, 
people have had a longer time to 
change coal dealers, as compared with 
oil merchandisers. To eliminate this 
last factor, averages were based only 
on those people who had been using 
coal nine years or less, a period com- 
parable to the general use of fuel oil. 
By this method it was found that 
coal had been used for 3.8 years but 
that these customers had been buying 
from their present dealers only 2.7 
years, or 71 per cent of the time. 
Comparable figures for oil are 3.7 and 
2.9 years, or 78 per cent of the time. 


Consumer shifts from one deale: 
to another are illustrated in the fol- 
lowing breakdown, showing that coal 
consumers change oftener than oil 
consumers: 

CUSTOMERS USING FUEL FOR A GIVEN 


Per1iop OF TIME WHO STILL Buy 
FROM THE ORIGINAL DEALER 


Number Coal, Oil, 
Years of Use Per Cent Per Cent 
Se OP PROM a. 625:6000k fone ce 92 91 
BG SS ss cain sole ae 57 78 
BNO Gx ees ccaweas 44 50 
GOP CONE oan 29 45 


It would appear from this survey 
that the sales competition of the oil 
dealer is much less aggressive than 
some coal men have believed, and that 
the coal business, particularly through 
the automatic stoker, has an excellent 
market waiting to be developed 
through effective and up-to-date retail 
merchandising. 


CONVEYOR-CONTROL SYSTEM 


Provides Convenience and Protection 


In Operation of Fifth Vein Coal Co. Units 


akong more than merely 
starting switches has been found 
a necessity where room-and-mother- 
conveyor transportation systems have 
been installed. At the No. 5 mine of 
the Fifth Vein Coal Co., near Harris- 
burg, Saline County, Ill., coal is pro- 
duced by loading machines feeding 
onto chain-type room conveyors which 
in turn discharge onto belt-type 
mother conveyors. Until the end of 
1939, these mother belts fed onto tem- 
porary main and slope belts which 
brought the coal to daylight. Starting 
this year, however, the mine went to 
cars to move the coal to a rotary 
dump at the bottom of the main belt 
slope, and now the mother belts dis- 
charge into the mine cars. 

When the conveyors arrived they 
were equipped with only the usual 
starting equipment, including push- 
button stations. Operation soon indi- 
cated, however, the need for an auxili- 
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With mother belts receiving coal 
from room conveyors in turn 
serving loading machines, the 
Fifth Vein Coal Co. found a com- 
plete control and signaling sys- 
tem a necessity. As finally 
evolved, the system provides 
complete protection against ac- 
cident and also embodies signal 
lights to show where stop im- 
pulses originated 





ary control and signaling system not 
only to enable the men to coordinate 
the operation of the various units and 
to ascertain the cause of any trouble 
but also to protect the equipment 
itself, particularly the mother belts. 
Consequently, in consultation with the 


engineers of the Joy Manufacturing 
Co., which supplied the conveying 
and loading equipment, the Fifth Vein 
electrical and operating departments 
have installed separate circuits with 
fused safety switches for control and 
signaling, developed indicating lights 
to show when power is on the oper- 
ating circuits and, if not, whether it 
was cut off inside or outside; installed 
emergency stop stations, with accom- 
panying starting buttons, along the 
belts; equipped belt conveyors with 
roller switches to stop the driving 
motor if the belt fails to move or stops 
for any reason; interlocked controls to 
shut off the room conveyors in case 
of a belt stoppage; and_ installed 
pushbutton stations on the ends of 
cables to enable men at the face to 
start and stop room conveyors with- 
out going out to the drive head. a 

Underground equipment at No. ? 
operates on 275 volts d.c. supplied 
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by motor-generator sets near the load 
centers. Standard practice is to make 
these sets automatic on the d.c. side 
and supplement these controls with 
sectionalizing breakers for each work- 
ing territory. On main lines where 
track is laid, the positive circuit con- 
sists of four 4/0 wires with welded 
rails for the return. In panels, four 
1/0 wires are carried up to about No. 
30 room, some 1,500 ft., with two 4/0 
wires from there to the end. Equal- 
sized returns are installed. Control 
circuits, on the other hand, are made 
up of rubber-covered cables (Nos. 14 
and 16 wires) and also operate on 


275 volts d.c. Incidentally, much 
trouble originally was encountered 


from splices in the control cables 
pulling apart. This trouble was licked 
by tying the cable sections together 
with square knots, leaving the ends 
hanging for splicing. The knots now 
take the strain, and the cables are 
taped on each side to prevent them 
from pulling through. 

Fig. 1 shows how the system is 
applied to the control of three belt 
and three chain conveyors. The num- 
ber of conveyors, of course, can be 
reduced or indefinitely increased with 
no change in the wiring plan. Mother 
belts, as stated above, are equipped 
with roller switches (General Elec- 


tric CR2960SY72V). A switch of this 
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This roller switch opens when the conveyor 
belt stops and shuts down the driving 
motor. 


type (B, Fig. 1) is installed on a bot- 
tom roller on each belt, usually near 
the drive end. The roller switch is 
accompanied by an auxiliary con- 
tactor, A, which maintains power on 
the control circuit for starting until 
the roller switch closes. 

In starting a belt, therefore, the 
“Start” button at the driving head is 
pressed, whereupon Contactor A pro- 


Fig. |—Conveyor control and signal- 
ing circuits as installed at No. 5 
mine. 


5- Contactor 11- 
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vides the starting power. If the belt 
fails to move, meaning that the roller 
switch will not close, the condition 
can be observed by the operator, who 
can stop the driving motor by remov- 
ing his finger from the start button. 
But if everything is correct and the 
belt starts to move, the roller switch 
closes and thereafter guards against 
belt stoppage from any cause, such as 
a wet belt, overload, breakage, etc. In 
this event, the roller switch opens, 
shutting down the motor and, as indi- 
cated in Fig. 1, cutting power off 
everything behind. It also will be 
noted in Fig. 1 that the control and 
emergency pushbutton stations for 
belts in series also are in series, so 
that belts can start only in sequence. 
Likewise, the stoppage of one belt 
cuts off everything behind, including 
the chain conveyors, inasmuch as 
power for the chain-conveyor control 
circuit is taken off the motor lead 
inside the starting contactor (5). 
In addition to the regular control 
station, D, at a belt head, any number 
of emergency pushbutton _ stations 
(also Cutler-Hammer 10250H27A) 
may be installed along the belt in 
series with the head station. Usually, 
emergency stations (E) are placed 
about every 500 ft. along the belt. 
Their position is indicated by a purple 
light so that they may be found 


Accelerating contactors (two) 


elry 
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An emergency stop station along a conveyor belt. At the left is the purple light 
showing the position of the station, while at the right are the red and green 
signal lights showing where the conveyor was stopped. 


quickly when necessary. And_ both 
control and emergency siations nor- 
mally are accompanied by signal lights 
to indicate, in case of a stoppage, 
whether the “Stop” button was pressed 
at the head of the belt or some point 
inside. Also, signal lights may be in- 
stalled at other strategic points, such 
as the boss’ shanty, electrician’s shop, 
ete., as this requires only running the 
lighting circuit around to these points. 

In case the belt is stopped and a 
green light is showing, any person can 
tell at once that the conveyor was 
shut down inside by somebody press- 
ing the “Stop” button in an emer- 
gency station which, as indicated in 
Fig. 1. shuts off the power and lights 
the green bulbs in the signal circuit. 


Belt-conveyor drive in No. 5 mine. Controller case has been 
opened to show contactors. On the side of the case is the 
pushbutton control station. Above the case are the red and 
green signal lights to show whether the conveyor was stopped 
from the inside or the outside. 
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Likewise, men inside and elsewhere, 
in case of a stoppage of operation, 
know, when they see a red light, that 
it resulted from pressing the “Stop” 
button at the conveyor head, which 
lights all the red lights in the signal 
circuit. When the belt is running, 
neither the green nor red lights burn. 

“Start” buttons also are provided in 
each emergency station, so that when 
the trouble is remedied the conveyor 
may be started from that point, pro- 
vided the “Stop” button has not been 
pressed at another station. In the lat- 
ter case, a red light may go on, and 
the men therefore know that the power 
was shut off outside. The system also 
works in the opposite direction: i.e., 
men completing work at a loading 


head and encountering a green light 
know that a “Stop” button has been 
pressed inside. The signal lights have 
been found much more advantageous 
in quickly locating a trouble spot 
than the telephones formerly used. 

Chain conveyors feeding onto a belt 
conveyor also are provided with a 
separate control circuit. Ahead of each 
conveyor head in this circuit is a 
safety switch, which enables repair- 
men to cut off all power on a unit 
when making inspections or repairs. 
And, as stated above, one side of the 
chain-conveyor control circuit is taken 
off the lead to the belt motor, so that 
when the belt motor is stopped, open- 
ing of the contactor shuts off the power 
on the chain units and prevents flood- 
ing of the belt. A clear light is in- 
stalled at each chain-conveyor drive 
head and is connected in the control 
circuit as shown in Fig. 1 to show 
when the belt is operating, which 
means that power is available on the 
chain-conveyor control circuit. This 
light. of course, can be seen from the 
working face. 

Chain-conveyor drive motors are 
equipped with two  pushbutton-type 
control stations (Square D 9001-B21 
W93), one at the drive itself and an- 
other on the end of a cable long 
enough to reach to the face of a full- 
depth room. Thus, the pushbutton sta- 
tion always is close to the hand of the 
loading-machine operator when he 
moves into a place and gets ready to 
start the room conveyor. Cable not 
stretched out to the loading head is 
wound on a light wooden frame, which 
is stood up against the rib close to the 
face. As the face advances, more 
cable is unwound from the frame. 


Chain-conveyor drive head in No. 5 mine. On the side of the 
controller case is the safety switch for cutting off co 
and also the pushbutton control station. 
foreground is the connection to a second pus 


station at the face. 
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of jacket. 


40% high grade 
D-shaped insu- 
lation—prevents 
twisting and 
kinking. 


D-shaped insulation—enables connections 
to be made with maximum speed and ease. 


This picture is of a piece of Type D two conductor Parallel 
Mining Machine Cable... Securityflex with the famous Sunex 
jacket is made in all types of cords and cables for every pur- 
pose...voltages from 300 to 7,000, shielded and unshielded, 
single or multiple conductors in different strandings for 
different degrees of flexibility. 

































WHATS NEW 


XIDATION of aluminum gives intense 

heat, a principle that is the basis of 
Thermit welding and flash lighting. Simi- 
larly magnesium when oxidized emits much 
heat. These properties of aluminum and 
magnesium can be employed in explosives 
for blasting, declares C. Baron in a com- 
munication to the Académie des Sciences. 
It raises the reaction temperature to 4,480 
deg. and reduces the volume of gas evolved, 
thus giving increased power for use in 
rock. To protect the powder from the slow 
oxidizing action of the nitrates, petroleum 
pitch is added. By 
or other sensitive nitrogen derivatives, de- 
tonation is assured. 


adding nitroglycerin 


TWO FORMULAS FOR ALUMINUM 


BLASTING POWDER 
Per Cent 

MICPORIFOCOTIN 6é0<s issue 5.) 22.00 
MITPOOOLLON. 6.6.0. 0:0 00.0 50s 0.00 0.75 
Dinitrotoluene ........ 5.00 3.00 
Petroleum pitch ....... 1.50 2.00 
Aluminum powder ..... 5.00 2.00 
MOOG CRORE, onc saics cscs 1.40 1.25 
Ammonium nitrate 82.00 69.00 

100.00 109.00 


Use of these light metals in the manu- 
facture of explosives possibly may be a 
doubtful because, if the cart- 
ridge is thrown out of the borehole incom- 
pletely detonated, it might burn _ fiercely 
and disastrously, and, in shooting coal, the 
cartridge, even if properly detonated and 
retained in the hole, probably would ignite 
that material. The combustion of these 
metals in a drillhole in coal would be 
as hazardous as that of carbon in liquid- 
oxygen explosives, though the metals are 
used in relatively small percentage. A 
most desirable feature in an explosive for 
use in coal 


expedient 


mines is a low-temperature 
combustion or at least a combustion that 
will not raise the peripheral temperature 
of the cartridge unduly. The latter re- 
quirement is sometimes attained by the use 
of an sheath that lowers the 
temperature of the escaping gases. 


inclosing 


fp 200K which squeezed up between packs 
in a roadway of the Langwith colliery, 
in Derbyshire, England, caused an undue 
weight to rest on the posts alongside these 
packs. Furthermore, the packs would 
compress, and the posts, being relatively 
uncompressible, took some of the weight 
that should have been taken by them. To 
meet the difficulty, when such a pack was 
built, timber was laid crosswise to the 
roadway, on top of the pack, so that the 
posts could be set on the ends of these 
timbers, which, resting on the rock filling, 
would descend with it and would be sup- 
ported by it. Thus the posts would be 
subject only to the weight of the drawslate 
over the top of the heading. 

This method of support, described by 
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ACROSS THE SEA 


the mine inspector for the North Midland 
Division of Great Britain in his annual 
report, is not new, as indeed he states, but 
may be of use to those who have similar 
trouble. Such trouble may occur in pass- 
ing through old workings or, in less ag- 
gravated form, in gob headings and closely 
gobbed rooms. The plan serves, however, 
only where the support desired is tempo- 
rary. However, after the packs have 
consolidated, and the load consequently is 
no longer causing movement, permanent 
supports resting on the floor will hold up 
the drawslate. 


peg was made in this depart- 
ment (March, p. 56) to the fear fre- 
quently expressed in Great Britain that 
water, if used for spraying, would cause the 
floor to heave and thus prove disastrous. 
Another objection is that, in deep workings 
such as are found all over Great Britain, 
spraying would add to the prevailing humid- 
ity, which in air already at a high tempera- 
ture would make working conditions unduly 
burdensome. But the Holditch colliery, 
Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire, England, had 
so much trouble with dust in the face, at 
the gate ends and at the revolving tipples 
and screens that the nuisance could not 
be endured, declared John Walker, in ad- 


dressing the North Staffordshire Institute 
of Mining Engineers. 


after inspections were 
made of elaborate dust-collecting plants at 
various collieries, Mr. Walker conceived the 
idea of allaying the dust by a water mist 
on the screens around the tipple until seven 
separate points were thus protected. The 
first attack underground was made at load- 


In consequence, 


ing points. At first a round spray was used, 
and later a flat spray giving a mist as wide 
as the belt. The next dust-raising poin, 
tackled was that where two face belts dis. 
charged onto a mother belt, and when tha; 
proved effective, he tried the sprays on q 
top-cutting machine. 

As the Four-Foot seam varies in thick. 
ness from 4 ft. 8 in. to 5 ft. 2 in., the bug. 
dust has to fall 4 ft. to the floor. The 
coal is a household and coking coal of 
high quality, the floor is very hard and the 
roof weak. All the bug-dust from the 4. 
8-in. cut is of 1 in. or less, and about 1] 
per cent of it will pass through a 60-mesh 
screen. 

Back of the machine is installed a 40-gal, 
tank which suffices for cutting 240 ft, of 
face. The water used, which comes from 
the mine, is subjected to an air pressure 
of 2 lb. per square inch, by which it is lifted 
to the level desired. Though the sprays 
were used in places as much as 4,200 ff. 
below the surface, not enough humidity 
resulted to affect the mine workers ad- 
versely. 

Of course, after a long time, the effect 
of spraying may possibly become injurious. 
As to the duration of the test, nothing ap 
pears to have been said at the meeting. 
Perhaps, after all, the fears entertained 
by many British engineers are not wholly 
justified. Certainly, it would seem bette: 
to use the water at the exact point at whicli 
the coal is broken into fine particles rather 
than at any other place and to use it also 
at a location which changes every hour and 
thus where the spray will have, it might 
be hoped, only a purely superficial effec: 
on the strata. To spray at so permanent 
a point as the gatehead might be more pro 
ductive of trouble. 


which occurred in the Midland and 
Southern Division of Great Britain, de- 
clares E. Rowley, the divisional inspector, 
in his annual report for 1938, were purely 
accidental, but 30 per cent could have 
been prevented by altering the system of 
work or the method of operation, and 


Ox: 35.5 per cent of the accidents 


Temporary 
Support 





Intensive support for conveyor faces. Note doubling of props to provide for 
forward and rear crossbars, 
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98,3 per cent by improving the timbering 


leaving 6.2 per cent that could 
eliminated by using different 


soils Use of the correct tool for certain 


system>-. 


have been 


operations is largely a matter of training, 
he adds: year after year accidents occur 
because a pick is used for a pinch bar. 


or a liammer instead of a Sylvester for 
prop withdrawal. 


IR so clear of dust as to be invisible may 
develop silicosis in those who breathe 

C.- S; ‘Chubb:and F. A. J. 
Braithwaite of the Mining Department of 
University College, South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, Cardiff, Wales, in a paper read 
hefore the South Wales Branch of the 
National Association of Colliery Managers. 
4 dust cloud made up of 450 particles 
per centimeter of sizes less than 10 microns 
is invisible, yet it is 


it. dec lared 


dangerous. Some 
authorities believe that dust larger than 12 
microns is not dangerous and others declare 
that 7 microns is the limit. Whether there 
sa lower limit of size below which silica 
lust will cease to affect the lungs is not 


WHAT'S NEW ; 


Requests for U. S. Bure 
uments, Government Printing Office 





known, but general opinion now appears 
to accept 10 microns as the upper limit. 
Tests made to ascertain the danger that 
men traveling along a rock-dusted heading 
may stir up enough dust to develop sili- 
cosis have shown that, if all the dust were 
free silica, it would not have a concentra- 
tion such as would be dangerous, accord- 
ing to the standards of hazard as laid down 
by the South African Silicosis Conference. 
Seeing that the dust raised is not all rock 
dust and not all the rock dust is silica 
dust and that the men are exposed to the 
dust only a short time, danger of developing 
silicosis from this source is inconceivable. 
Stress is laid on drilling and in a lesser 
degree on shoveling dust. Where possible, 
highly silicotic material should not be 
deliberately used for stowing, and wherever 
such material must be used it should be 
wetted before use or the men supplied with 
a respirator or investigations 
to determine the hazard, 
authors of the paper. 


made 
asserted the 


some 





N THE BOOK SHELF 


U. S. Bureau of Mines publications should be sent to Superintendent of 
Washington, D. C., accompanied by 


cash or 


ney order; stamps and personal checks not accepted. Where no price is appended in 
> notice of a publication of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, application should be directed 


hat Bureau. 
addressed to the individual publishers, 


Orders for other books and pamphlets reviewed in this department should 


shown, whose name and address in each 


case are in the review notice. 


of Research in the Gasification 
by C. A. Barnes, Bituminous Coal 
. Technical Report No. V; 35 pp.: 
Price, 15c. ‘ 


In this booklet, Dr. 


¢ \lemorial 


Barnes, of the Bat- 
Institute, records his studies 
\o the justification for conducting research 
garding the gasification of coal. 

in general, gas manufactured from 
. as he admits, cannot now compete on a 

per unit of heat with either coal or 
tural gas and that the use of manufac- 
rd gas in preference to oil or solid fuels 
‘ depends in every case upon its super- 


Seeing 


' qualities of convenience, cleanliness and 
ine adaptability for certain purposes, 
tut a bigger market be found for gas 
tcan be made at a lower cost? 
esearch effort profitably might be ex- 
ied, declares the author, (1) on the 
paration of enrichers either 
sing coal as a source of raw material 
water gas which has as essential con- 
ents carbon monoxide and _ hydrogen, 

directly for the 

methane, or (b) 


gaseous 


being used forma- 


{ 
of 


producing meth- 
bv hydrogenation of coal or coke; (2) 
plete gasification of coal with produc- 
ot water gas of a low heat value, using 


tinuous process embodying the passing 


pulverized coal through tubes at high 
Nratures, using alloys that will with- 


‘such condition; (3) complete gasifi- 
‘on of coal with production of high B.t.u. 
‘sing high-pressure hydrogenation of 
and coke as above suggested, or gasi- 


‘N with oxygen under pressure, instead 
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of air, but this would involve an oxygen- 
separation plant as well as one for gasifica- 
tion; (4) carbonization of coal under pres- 
sure to produce a more reactive coke and 
a gas of high heat value for use as an 
enricher for water gas. 

Problems outlined in the report 
survey or educational nature are: 


of a 


How to increase the use of bituminous 
coal as generator fuel in water-gas_ sets 


to supplement or supplant anthracite which 
is now being used in 75 per cent of the 
cases; (2) what is the possibility of dis- 
tributing gas of lower heat value than is 
now customary? and (3) how to increase 
the sale of coke, a project which might be 
possible because coke burns with greater 
efficiency and less smoke than bituminous 


coal. 
e 


Sulphur in the Products of Combustion of 
Fuels, by L R. Burdick and J. F. Barkley, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. |. C. 7065: 23 pp.; 
mimeoagraph, 


A short ton of coal with 23 per cent of 
sulphur will put 9 gal. of concentrated sul- 
phurie acid in the air if, in combustion, 90 
per cent of its sulphur combines with oxygen 
to form gases. H. F. Johnstone has found 
that, with a chain-grate stoker, the flue 
gases of the second pass of the boiler con- 
tain 93 per cent of the sulphur originally 
present in the coal. In the Federal Central 
Heating Plant, Washington, D. C., an aver- 
age of 97.5 per cent of the sulphur in the 
coal was found in the flue gases. 





Trivanov showed that of 
the substances chosen for test, lime, lime- 
stone and dolomite in the order named 
threw the most sulphur to the ash when 


Trivanov and 


mixed with the coal. Lime gave the best 
results of any. Barium compounds were 


not tried. With 10 per cent of lime in 
the coal, 94 per cent of the sulphur is 
left in the ash if (1) the combustion 
temperature is 900 deg. C. and (2) the 
coal contains a beggarly 1.1 per 
organic sulphur and a mere trace of in- 
sulphur. But, to the 
this kind of treatment would appear hope- 
less. Who would want to add 10, 20 or 30 
per cent of inert matter to coal, presuming 
that under the circumstances he could burn 
the dirty mess? 

This information circular, as that desig- 
nation suggests, merely records what has 
appeared in the literature on this subject. 


cent of 


organic reviewer, 


Applied Economics for Engineers, by Bernard 
Lester, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co.; member American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers: University of 

John Wiley & Sons. 455 pp., 

6x9 in.: cloth. Price, $4. 


This book is an introduction to the 
practical aspects of economics, based upon 


ecturer 


Pittsburgh. 


encountered in 
practice. It offers an 
standing of the economic principles and 
the application of these principles in the 
many branches of technology. Points sel- 
dom touched upon in college studies are 
made known, the finding that 
he encounters people in addition to things 
and that failure or 
units usually hinges 
agement. 


conditions and problems 


engineering under- 


engineer 


economic 
capable man- 
Included is a review of the 
principles of engineering reports and 
planning, showing the connection with the 
economic set-up. 

Forms and types of industrial organiza- 
tions are described and how every major 
policy or project adopted by an industrial 
company requires study, not only from the 
economic viewpoint but also in regard to 
the effect that will be created in the minds 
of all whom the company in the slightest 
degree attempts to serve. The principal ele- 
ments of cost (effect of costs and volume 
on profits, depreciation calculations) and 
statistical and accounting methods (business 
Markets, dis- 
tributions of technical products, organized 
price 
“The Engineer as a Citizen” is an intelli- 
gent, valuable discussion. The last chapter 
is a practical application of the problems 
presented as applied to industry. Included 
are studies on mechanical loading in coal 
mining, air conditioning, purchased 
vs. private generation and many others. 

Most of the subjects should be of value 
to those 


success of 
upon 


ratios, budgets) are covered. 


selling and policies are described. 


power 


concerned with the operation of 
reads 
holds 
personnel of 
deal of food 


especially in chapters such as 


industry; not only to engineers. It 
easily and the practical 
The 
mines can find a 
for thought, 
that Lester entitles “Human and Public Re- 
lations in Industry.” 


viewpoint 
the interest. operating 


coal great 


If the principles ex- 
pressed in this book were expounded in a 
series of weekly lectures by a company ex- 
ecutive to the operating personnel, more 
efficient operation should result.—C. H. L. 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


American Tiger Brand Wire Rope - Excellay Preformed Wire Rope - Tiger- 
weld Rail Bonds - Electrical Wiresand Cables - Amerclad All-Rubber Cables - 
Bore Hole Cables - Amerglass Magnet Wire - Ampyrol Insulated Wires and 
Cables - Amerbestos AVC Cables, Cords and Magnet Wire - Trolley Wire - 
Aerial Tramways - Tiger Wire Rope Slings, Clips and Wire Rope Fittings. 














AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
For Anthracite Service: Miners Bank Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
San Francisco 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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WHAT'S 


Plant Efficiency Improved 
By Trimming Platforms 


Due to the several disadvantages of at- 
tempting to trim lumps on the picking 
tables, special trimming platforms have 
been built on each side of the run-of-mine 
screen and picking tables in the new Mine 
No. | preparation plant of the Island Creek 
Coal Co., Holden, W. Va. Lumps that re- 
quire trimming to remove slate or bone 
are pushed over onto the trimming plat- 
form and left there until the plant is 
stopped for want of coal or other reason 
and then the pickers mount the platform and 
do the trimming. 

These platforms are designated by A and 
B in the illustration. Platform A is com- 
pletely to one side of the Marcus screening 
and picking unit but Platform B is built 
above a section of the Marcus unit used 
for classifying and dewatering washed coal. 

The Marcus, a No. 10 driven by a 50-hp. 


motor, is of extreme size. The raw-coal 
screens and picking tables are 63 ft. wide 


and have an over-all length of 65 ft. Width 
of the classifying and dewatering screen also 
is 63 ft. and the over-all length is 85 ft. 
Between the run-of-mine screens and the 
classifying screens there is a space of 5 ft. 
to allow the pickers on one side to stand. 
Thus the total width of the Marcus unit 
is 18 ft. 
Inasmuch as the coal is mechanically 
loaded, some large pieces of slate appear 
at times on the picking tables. Any of 








these too large to pass through the refuse- 
chute grilles designed to limit size for proper 
handling by the refuse conveyor also are 
pushed onto the trimming platforms for 
later attention. 

Platforms are constructed of concrete sup- 
ported by 40-lb. rails spaced on 12-in. cen- 
ters. The rails extend } in. above the con- 
crete and thus offer smooth ways for sliding 
the lumps. Among the several advantages of 
the trimming platforms is the all-important 
one that the pickers are not called upon to 
neglect their primary duties of picking 
slate from the lump coal passing over the 
tables. 

2 


Reason for Stopping Tipple 
Proclaimed by Signals 


When the tipple and cleaning plant at 
Mine No. 1, Island Creek Coal Co., Holden, 
W. Va., is stopped at any time during a 
shift one of three lamps, white, green and 
red, is lighted to proclaim the reason. These 
signal lamps can be seen plainly from the 
superintendent’s office and from the tipple 
and cleaning plant. If the stop order orig- 
inates at the tipple, the white lamp is 
lighted; if the slope bottom is out of coal 
or blocked off with empties, the green lamp 
is lighted; and if the cause is a breakdown 
or other trouble on the bottom, the red is 
lighted. Coal is brought up the slope by a 
belt conveyor and the lamp signals are con 
trolled by the dumper at the bottom. 








"A! 
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nd "'B" are the trimming platforms which have been built on each side of 
the picking section of the 18x85-ft. screening and picking unit. 





































IN OPERATING IDEAS 


Synchronous-Motor Fan Drive 
Is New “Package” Unit 


The “package-type” synchronous motor 
made its debut as a drive for coal-mine fans 
in May and the initial installation consists 
of a 200-hp. 900-r.p.m. 80-per-cent-power- 
factor unit installed at Mine No. 21 of the 
Island Creek Coal Co., Holden, W. Va., to 
replace a 60-hp. induction motor. Auxiliaries 
consisting of the exciter and a “frequency- 
responsive” automatic starter are mounted 
on top of the motor so that the whole unit 
takes little more floor space than the induc- 
tion motor it replaced. The original motor 
operated on 440 volts, which, with but few 
exceptions, is the voltage used by the com- 
pany for all outside equipment. Therefore, 
the new motor was specified for that voltage. 

Need to speed up the size 8-111 Aerodyne 
fan for increasing mine ventilation was the 
reason for considering a new motor. It was 
determined that at least 100 hp. should be 
provided, and the coal company had no 
motor of that capacity available. Although 
3,000 kva. of capacitors had been installed 


The new "“package-type” synchronous motor 
drives this modern mine fan. 


at the plants during the last decade, a sur- 
vey showed need for still more power-factor 
correction. Installation of a 100-hp. induc- 
tion motor would have called for more 
capacitors. As an alternative the 200-hp. 
synchronous motor, having extra current 
capacity for 100 hp. of correction and capa- 
ble of being adjusted to meet later correc- 
tion demands if necessary, was considered a 
better proposition. 

Maximum rated speed of the fan is 860 
r.p.m. and at present it is being driven at 
650 r.p.m. through the medium of nine 
V belts operating over a 13-in. sheave on the 
motor and an 18-in. sheave on the fan. The 
motor input is 884 hp. and the shaft horse- 
power as calculated from the rated effi- 
ciency of the motor is 79.5. 


The ‘“frequency-responsive” automatic 
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Exciter and "'frequency-responsive’ starter are 
mounted on top of the motor. 


starter which is a part of the package unit 
includes a field ammeter, polarized field fre- 
quency relay, field rheostat, magnetic con- 
tactor and field discharge resistance. At 
starting, the exciter armature is  discon- 
nected from the synchronous field and the 
field) short-circuited through an = a.c. relay 
coil in series with the feld-discharge re- 
sistance. As the speed increases and the 
frequency of the induced field and its volt- 
age changes. a balance point is reached in 
the relay between the a.c. coil and an- 
other coil connected across the exciter. It 
is asserted that this method invariably 
brings about excitation of the synchronous 
field at the correct time. This synchronous 
motor with its self-carried auxiliaries was 
built by the Electric Machinery Manufac- 
turing Co., of Minneapolis. 


Neck Guards on Hard Hats 
Protect From Trolley 


Chances of electric shock to machine op- 
erators as a result of striking a trolley wire 
with neck or ears has been eliminated in 


Island Creek No. 7 mine, Holden, W. Va.. 


Includes protection for the ears. 


by a neck guard which is the culmination 
of ideas worked out by William Crawford, 
superintendent, and A. J. Bartlett, safety en- 
gineer. 

In the illustrations showing a man wear- 
ing the guard it can be seen that the guard 
consists of a rubber “apron” attached to the 
hard hat by glove fasteners. The band carry- 
ing the fasteners is 17!4 in. long and the back 
drop is 11 in. wide by 11 in. total length from 


the band. Rubber thickness is 32 in. 


Bm x 


The back of the neck is thoroughly protected. 


Workmen appreciate the fact that the pro- 
tection afforded by the guards outweighs a 
slight disadvantage in comfort and have taken 
kindly to their use. 
No. 7 mine is 550. 
up especially for Island Creek by the Mine 


Safety 


Trolley-wire voltage in 
The guards were made 


Appliances Co. 
e 
Brazing by Arc-weld Process 


Best on Cast-Iron Pumps 


Electric brazing solved a problem in main- 
tenance of the cast-iron shells of washer 
pumps at Mine No. 14, Island Creek Coal 
Co., Holden, W. Va. Worn places now are 


Pioneers 


"Pioneer Island Creek Coal" means 
"Heat With Economy" wherever this 
premium fuel is sold. Back of this 
product and assuring its quality and 
low cost, however, is much pioneering 
by the Island Creek Coal Co.'s operat- 
ing, preparation, electrical, mechanica 
and safety departments. Recognizing 
this original work, Coal Age this month 
turns over its Operating Ideas section 
to the Island Creek organization. Next 
month and the months after, however 
we again will be in the market for your 
ideas for cutting costs and promoting 
safety and efficiency. So send them 
in, with a sketch or photo if it will help 
to make them clearer. For each ac- 
ceptable idea, Coal Age will pay $5 or 
more on publication. 





built up by are-welding, using “Airco” No. 
70 heavily green coated j7s-in. rod. The 
material thus deposited wears better than 
the original cast iron. Gas welding and 
several types of filler rods were first tried. 
There is insuflicient room in the casing to 
use a torch to advantage but with long 
rods any point can be reached by the electri: 
process, 

Two of the pumps, each rated at 3,500 
g.p.m., handle water from a sump to cone: 
type settling tanks in a Link-Belt air-pul- 
sated-jig washing plant. The water contains 
a large quantity of minus 48-mesh material. 
which wears the pumps rapidly. The electric 
brazing is done at the washing plant by 
men detailed from the central shop. 


For Safety and Lower Cost 
Island Creek Vulcanizes 


To provide safer working conditions, the 
Island Creek Coal Co. is adopting vulcan- 
izing for permanent repair of trailing cables. 
At the time of this writing, three of the 
mines (Nos. 7, 20 and 22) had been 
equipped with vulcanizers. The secondary 


Two 3,500-g.p.m. pumps with repaired cast-iron cases. 
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And a most opportune time, too, for you to 
start the ball rolling on those new tipple re- 
placements you've been postponing too long. 


No matter what you may have under consider- 
—s brand new tipple structure, a new 
oading boom or shaker screen,—perhaps just 
2 minor replacement here or there,—regard- 
“ss,—drop in at the Morrow Exhibit—Booths 
611-13 at Cincinnati and talk it over with one 
of our engineers. We'll guarantee you'll feel 
it was time profitably spent. 
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PRIL 29th THROUGH 
MAY 3rd. 1940 


iL BE BIG DAYS FOR 
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MANUFACTURING CO. WELLSTON, OHIO 


DESICNERS AND BUILDERS OF COAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 25 YEARS 









A vulcanized joint makes the cable as safe as new. 


advantage, a reduction in delays, is proving 
worth while in itself. It is expected that 
with joints properly made the cables will 
last longer. 

The illustration, made at No. 7 mine, 
shows a No. 2 parallel-duplex loading-ma- 
chine cable in the vulcanizer, and in front 
on the bench a splice that has been cured. 
For each type of equipment a spare cable 
is kept in readiness for a change when one 
in service has accumulated three to five 
temporary unvulcanized splices. The vulcan- 
izer, a Mines Equipment Co. size No. 2 
steam-type unit operating at 62 to 68 Ib., 
is installed in the shop on the mine bottom. 
It operates on 440 volts a.c. and takes 2,000 
watts. Face equipment in No. 7 mine oper- 
ates on 550 volts d.c. and the men have to 
handle the cables because the loading ma- 
chines are without reels. Those factors were 
instrumental in bringing about the adoption 
of vulcanizing. 


Steel-Armature Shipping Box 
Replaces Wooden Box 


Steel boxes are being built to replace the 
wooden boxes formerly used by the Island 
Creek Coal Co. to ship armatures to and 
from the mines and the central shop at 
Holden, W. Va. Wooden boxes have proved 
too weak for the duty. Bulkiness and weight 
mount to unwieldy proportions when an 


Lighter, less bulky and more durable than 
wood 


attempt is made to build lasting boxes of 
wood. This change in material conforms 
with a new practice of the company which 
calls for eliminating wood construction 
wherever practicable. 

As indicated in the illustrations, the boxes 
are made of sheet steel braced and rein- 
forced on the inside to suit the weight of 
armature carried. Steel ys in. thick is used 
for most of the boxes. Handles are made of 
pipe and the flanged cover is without hinges 
but has hasps at each end. Largest arma- 
tures handled in boxes are the spares for 
75-hp. pump motors, which weigh 1,200 |b. 


Welded construction and reinforcing on the 
inside suit the weight of armature for which 
the box is intended. 


Locomotive armatures are not handled in 
boxes because they are protected to some 
extent by the bearing housings which, with 
bearings, always are assembled on the arma- 
tures at the central shop. Total number of 
armatures now on the spare list for the d.c. 
machinery at Island Creek mines is 250. 


Hydraulic Pump Tester Built 
As a Low Portable Unit 


Portability is a feature of a self-contained 
motor-driven 11BU_ hydraulic-pump _ tester 
used in the central shop of the Island Creek 
Coal Co., Holden, W. Va. The outfit is on 
23-in. casters so it can be moved any place 
in the room to change floor arrangement to 


suit special work or material that may 
the shop. 

The tester, complete with 15-hp. 900. 
r.p.m. 440-volt motor, is 21 in. wide, 39 jn. 
long and 32 in. high. The bottom consists of 
a §-in. plate, with a piece of $x15-in. chan. 
nel to one side, as a base for the motor and 
for the pedestal to which the pump is bolted 
for test. Oil-tank capacity is 6 gal., and, as 


ein 


Pump tester in use at Holden shop. 


indicated in the illustration, the gage, con- 
trol valve and relief valve are mounted 
above the motor. Drive coupling to the pump 
is effected by a special male fitting with 
fixed key which is permanently attached 
to the motor shaft. 

Standard practice in testing a_ rebuilt 
pump is to run it one to two hours circulat- 
ing oil without back pressure and_ then 
close the bypass valve to work the pump 
against the relief valve, which is set at 
1,500 Ib. 

3 


Special-Shaped Treating Hood 
Trims Cars to Perfection 


Tops of cars loaded on the nut-slack track 
at No. 7 mine preparation plant, Island 
Creek Coal Co., Holden, W. Va., appear to 
have been “landscaped” to engineering accu- 
racy. This excellent appearance results from 
the use of a hood which accommodates the 
dustless-treatment sprays but which was 
shaped to impart the desired contour to the 
car loading. 

To obtain the results indicated in the illus: 


Trimmed to a striking exactness. 
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April, 








Ice by the yard 
from ribbons on rubber 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


r restaurants, dairies (maybe even 
in mint juleps!) you've seen ice 
nade from thin ribbons of ice. 

ber makes them possible. 

A manufacturer came to Goodrich 

with an idea for an ice-making ma- 

ay revolving cylinder of thin 
ver which water flows. The 

is chilled, the water freezes, and 

i at the top as a ribbon of ice. 
inventor wanted the ice 

narrow to make them com- 
iseful. So the metal cylinder 

to strips separated by rubber. 

ilready had a method of at- 

ibber to metal, and de- 


Rub 


(An 
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veloped a rubber to stand the freezing 
brine inside, intense cold outside, and 
tough enough to carry the metal strips 
indefinitely without wear. The ma- 
chine was an immediate success; hun- 
dreds have been sold to turn out ice 
for scores of uses— ice that because 
of its special shape and texture stays 
cold longer and serves users better. 
Goodrich engineers are working 
every day with manufacturers, on 
problems like this. Rubber, in the 
hands of Goodrich engineers, is one 
of the most versatile materials known. 
It can be made to flex indefinitely, 
resist heat and chemicals and _ air, 


withstand severe abrasion, and _per- 
form what, a few years ago, would 
have been considered miracles. All 
these improvements are applied to all 
Goodrich products. Therefore, to be 
sure you are getting the latest de- 
velopments in belting, hose, packing 
or any rubber goods, specify Goodrich 
to your Distributor. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 
— RUBBER 


ther story of Goodrich Development appears on page 1) 
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The hood serves also for treating. 


trations, the car trimmer needs only to drop 
the car under proper control as it is loaded 
and to exercise some attention when filling 
The hood is built of 
l4-in. steel and the dimensions at the bottom 


up the end corners. 
of the flare are 27x36 in. 

e 
Quicker, Safer and Better Job 
By Using a Panel Holder 


Time is saved and the chance of damage 
to workmen's fingers and equipment is min- 
imized by a special tool used in the Holden 
(W. Va.) shop of the Island Creek Coal Co. 





The turntable lock is near the front edge of 
the top plate. 





Table turned to present back of panel. 
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to hold the automatic panels of 11BU load- 
ing machines during reconditioning and test- 
ing. The tool holds the panel upright and 
allows it to be turned to any convenient 
position for working on front or back. The 
illustrations show a panel in two positions 
orn a workman's bench. 

The plate to which the panel is clamped 
by pairs of angles and two capscrews is 
1x13x20 in. It is fastened to a 4x13x13-in. 
baseplate by ball bearings, so is a free- 
running turntable. A spring catch on the 
top plate engages depressions in the bottom 
plate to lock the table in any one of six 
positions. The panel weight is centered above 
the bottom plate and therefore the panel is 
not easily tipped. 

e 


Signal to Hoist Each Skip 
Given by Hopper Switch 


Only when coal is lacking on the _bot- 
tom does anyone bell the operator of the 
skip hoist at Island Creek No. 22 mine, 
Holden, W. Va. And at no time while coal 
is available 


is the feeder to the prepara- 





The hopper beneath is full. When it empties 
to a certain extent, the tie bar across the 
bolts will drop and operate the limit switch 
to darken the signal lamps in the hoist house. 


tion plant underloaded. 
their detrimental 
formance are 


effects on 
eliminated. An 


informs the engineer when to_ hoist 


skip. 





Thus, surges and 
washing _ per- 
automatic 
signaling device installed in the dump bin 
each 


-A vane normally hanging vertical in the 
dump hopper (see illustrations) is pushed 
up by the coal when the hopper is ful! and 
this action operates a limit switch, the con. 
tacts of which are normally closed. Each 
side of the hopper has its vane and limit 
switch and the two switches are connected 
in series to control signal lamps in the 
hoist house. The lamps, connected in par- 
allel, are lighted when the hoppers are full 
and go out when the coal in either side 
drops to a level which leaves room for an. 
other skipload. This darkening of the 
lamps is the signal for the operator to begin 
a hoist. In addition to eliminating surges 
this method reduces the human element jn 
the hoist control. Using two lamps in par- 
allel guards against the operator mistaking 
the burning out of a lamp for a signal to 
hoist, because the good lamp will continue 
to burn. 


Supply Hoist Rope Difficulty 
Solved by Hinged Sheave 


Building a folding sheave with a side-open- 
ing frame to replace a snatch block anchored 
by a chain overcame a condition which had 
been responsible for excessive wear on a 
%4-in. wire rope on the material slope at 
Mine No. 7, Island Creek Coal Cox Holden. 
W. Va. The hoist is on the surface in line 
with the slope track. This track (see illus 
trations) curves out into the yard at the 
slope portal and descends slightly from a 
knuckle near the portal. 

Originally, a snatch block was anchored 
by a chain around the pier of a roller in front 
of the portal. To pull cars from the yard up 
to the knuckle, the rope was run throug! 
the snatch block, but, because it was pra 
tically on the ground, the rope dragged 
heavily on the rails for some distance along 
the curve. The problem was to provide « 
snatch block 2 ft. higher than the rail but 
arranged so that it would be out of the wa) 
of the rope when handling cars on the slope 
track, 

The new sheave is 24 in. in diameter and 
its frame folds back so that it is completely 
out of the way of the rope. The top strap. 
with a hole in the end to slip over the axle. 
hinges separately for removal of the rop 
This slope is 90 ft. long and also in it, to th 
left of the supply track, is the run-of-min 


Arrangement of coal vane and limit switch. 






Limit switch~ _ 








- — —- Skip 
dumping 
guides 
Skipway 
above 
shaft 
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‘HERCULES WIRE ROPE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


MADE OF 


L- 


STEEL WIRE 


All Leschen Steel Wire Ropes are made of acid open-hearth steel wire, 
because such wire has specific and decided advantages in producing wire 
rope that is more uniform ... more dependable... longer lasting. 


Acid open-hearth steel is more uniform in its chemical analysis, freer from 
slag and impurities, and has a higher elastic limit for the same carbon 
content than basic open-hearth steel. Most important to the wire rope 
user, however, is the fact that wire rope made from acid open-hearth steel 
wire has higher fatigue resisting qualities, which means longer life in 
actual service. 


And our policy of leaving nothing to chance in the manufacture of 
“HERCULES” (Red-Strand) Wire Rope, not only makes it long lasting, 
but safe and economical as well. 





For maximum efficiency in Preformed Wire Rope, use 
Preformed “HERCULES”. It is available in both Round 
Strand and Flattened Strand constructions. 


WIRE ROPE MAKERS ; ESTABLISHED 1857 
5909 KENNERLY AVENUE . No Se ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 


NEW YORK ’ 90 West Street j ere ; SAN FRANCISCO +7 ¥ 520 Fourth Street 
CHICAGO 810 W. Washington Blvd. y; + . PORTLAND ’ ry 914 N. W. 14th Avenue 
DENVER + ’ 1554 Wazee Street ee oy SEATTLE f 3410 First Avenue South 


AARNE EASES ASANO 
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New!. & e again 


‘Cincinnati’ develops an 


improvement you ve 
waited for a long time! | 

Another big contribu- 
tion to lower cost-cutting. 


See St .«. at | 


‘Cincinnati's’ Exhibit 
at the Cincinnati Show 

April 29th—May 3rd at our wi Ceiber anal Cures ae ae 
Booth Spaces 216 and 218, |) seeinesehin aries: 





Pulling cars from the supply yard to the slope 
| portal. A hinged top strap can be raised to 
remove the rope. 





Sheave thrown back, leaving clearance for 
the rope when dropping cars down the slope. 


If you're not coming to the Cincinnati Convention | Movable Dam Under Tipple 
write for our announcement literature on this latest i 

2 n xpense 
“Cincinnati contribution to lower 1940 coal cut- Saves Time and E P 


: ° i ae ee 
ting costs. Ask for Bulletin CA-4. Installing a movable steel dam in the creek 


| at No. 7 preparation plant, Island Creek Coal 
Co., Holden, W. Va., has saved the expense 
formerly incurred in renewing wooden dams 

bhe CINCINNATI MINE MACHINERY Ce after floods and also has made the sump self: 
: cleaning. Deep-well water stored in a 50,000: 

Spring Grove & Meeker St. CINCINNATI, OHIO gal. high tank forms the principal supply lor 
: the washing plant. The creek, which flows 

| through a culvert under the plant, is de- 
| pended upon for emergency supply and this 











Write today 
for FREE 
illustrated 
bulletin 





ONE MAN COAL DRILL 


. lowers drilling costs because it is 
designed and constructed to give 
more power “‘pound for pound’’ and 
more drilling efficiency ‘‘day after, 
day.” Used successfully in drilling 
both anthracite and bituminous 3 
coal. Easy to operate, easy to. i 
handle. Sold with a money-4 é 
back guarantee. Write today. a a E lectrical Tool Co. 


Division of The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co 


2677 Madison Rd., CINCINNATI, OHIO 





| | 
| Low-water view. During high water the stee 
\ gate is lifted with a hoist. 
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The gate dams the creek to retain water in 
a sump, part of which is in a culvert under 
the palnt. 


water is retained by a dam at the downstream 
end of the culvert. 

When a stationary dam was used it some- 
times would be torn out repeatedly in a few 
months and if not torn out it would collect 
rubbish which had to be cleared out of the 
When high water comes the 
giving the 
water free passage and permitting it to clean 


sump by hand. 


new steel dam is raised, thus 


out any accumulation of rubbish or mud. 


Close by the dam is a hoist normally used 
for handling supplies in the mine slope and 
this hoist is used for lifting the gate. Dimen- 


sions of the steel gate are 41x13 ft. 


Flight-Straightening Tool 
An Aid to Maintenance 


Preparation-plant 
land Creek mines, 


maintenance at the Is- 
Holden, W. Va., has been 


facilitated by building 


special tools for 
flights. The illustra- 


tion shows one of these tools beine used to 


straightening conveyor 





A perfect grip on the flight and plenty of 
leverage. 


put back into line one section of a flight of 
a three-compartment convevor in the No. 7 


plant. Former methods involving 


pinch bars and whatnots required more 
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hammers, 


time, were less safe and were not as accurate. 

To a handle consisting of a 34-in. length 
of 2-in. double-strength pipe are welded four 
1\24x23-in. angles 20 in. long, notched out 
1 in. at the top to receive the handle. The 
two angles on each side are riveted back to 
back and the pairs thus formed are spaced 
to leave a i Slot depth is 
16 in., but in this case 10 in. is the maximum 
required; hence cross bolts are placed 10 in. 
from the bottom. Over-all length of the tool 
is 50 in, 


n. wide. 


slot g 


Steel Bench and Tool Cabinet 
Built as Portable Unit 


New individual steel work benches in the 
electrical department at the Holden (W. Va.) 
shop of the Island Creek Coal Co. have the 
following advantages over the former long, 


stationary wood benches with tool cabinets 
fireproof 


beneath: (1) construction, (2) 





Convenient access to tools and doors that 
slide in out of the way. 


easy movement to any point in the room for 
best light and convenience, (3) elimination 
of the tendency for dirt to accumulate back 
of benches where it is difficult to clean and 


With the three doors closed, all drawers and 
compartments can be locked. 








(4) disappearing cabinet doors, doing 
with interference experienced with 
hinged doors. Six of the cabinets had } 
built at this writing and several more were 
planned to facilitate the work of electrical 
shop maintenance men. 

Top bench dimensions are 20x40 in. and 
the working-surface height is 37 in. above 
the floor. The top consists of 4-in. linoleum 
cemented to sheet steel. Casters have 3-in. 
wheels and_ ball-bearing swivels. Materials 
consist of Yg-in. sheet steel and 4-in. angles, 
and the entire job is arc-welded. The two 
horizontal doors and one vertical door are 
of the bookcase type and are fitted with 
high-grade locks worked by one key. With 
drawers of three sizes, an open compart- 
ment at the bottom and a long vertical com- 
partment at the right, ample space is pro- 
vided for the worker’s personal tools and 
small supplies. 


away 


side 


Acetylene-Gas Welding Truck 
Has Special Advantages 


Workmen in the central shop of the 
Island Creek Coal Co., Holden, W. Va.. 
express enthusiasm over the convenience 


afforded by a new shop-built truck for car- 
rying the acetylene generator, oxygen tank 
and accessories for cutting, miscellaneous 
heating, brazing and gas welding. Casters 
instead of wheels reduced height, simpli- 





A compact, portable and safe arrangement 
for the gas-torch equipment. 


ol 


fied construction and lessened chances 
upsetting. 

The box, made of lin. steel, is 21 in. 
wide, 34 in. long and 15 in. deep. Casters 
are 5 in. in diameter and the top of the box 
above the floor. To facilitate oe 
and 


22 in. 
moval of the generator for cleaning il 
recharging, the back end of the box is bul 


as a sliding and removable endgate. The 
oxygen tank rests in a ring on the bottom 


of the box and at the top is held securely 


by a half ring and strap. The latter is i 
to the front end of the box and when raise 


a a — d 
it frees the tank so it can be tipped ~ 
lifted out for substitution of a new _ 


of oxygen. 
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... MARATHON 


PRESCRIPTION OILS! 


Cutters and loaders . . . crushers and screens; bull- 
dozers and shovels . . . locomotives and cars! These, 
and all the other types of equipment used both in 
underground and strip mining, require special atten- 
tion to lubrication for maximum efficiency and pro- 
longed economy. Marathon Oils and Greases are 
"Prescription" lubricants in the fullest sense of the 
word ... they are specially refined and particularly 
compounded for all these various heavy-duty services, 
including all types of internal combustion engines. 
Ohio Oil's engineers can bring you a wealth of experi- 
ence, gained right in the field where they are con- 
stantly working with operators to improve mine equip- 
ment efficiency with Marathon Lubricants. Won't you 
also take advantage of their services? 
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DU PONT EXPLOSIVES 


os 138 YEARS, Du Pont has been developing, testing, and man- 

ufacturing explosives. Since 1802, Du Pont’s purposes have been 
to help you produce the most marketable coal at the lowest pos- 
sible costs. 


Just as coal mining methods have improved since 1802, so have 
Du Pont Explosives. Today, when you use Du Pont Explosives, 
you use products that show the results of 138 years’ experience... 
explosives that offer you lowest costs per ton of coal moved. 

In addition, Du Pont offers you the technical assistance you may 
require on any blasting problem—to assure your getting the full 
benefits of Du Pont dependable performance. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Explosives Dept., Wilmington, Delaware. 


MONOBEL C 


Still the largest-selling per- 
missible. 


LUMP COAL C* 


The permissible whose action 
more nearly approaches the 
action of black powder than 
any other permissible. Brings 
down larger, firmer lumps 
with minimum degradation. 


GELOBELA,B &C 


Gelatinous and semi-gelati- 
nous permissibles for use in 
tight, wet work. 


PELLET POWDER 


A popular, low-velocity explo- 
sive. Each stick is made so 
that it may be broken in sec- 
tions for accurate loading. 
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DU PONT ON THE AIR—tisten to “‘Cavaleade of America” Tuesdays, 9 p. m. E. S. T., NBC networks. 


REG US. Par. OFF. ‘ 
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Anthracite Men Consider Ways 
To Halt Bootleg Mining 


Plans to eliminate bootleg mining opera- 
ions were discussed by about 50 old line 
and independent anthracite operators at a 
meeting held March 13 at the Whitehall 
(lub in New York. One plan under con- 
sideration was the absorption of the 3,500 
real miners among the 9,000 outlaw pro- 
lucers by the companies and the closing 
down of all bootleg operations, but no 
lefinite agreement was reached. 

F, W. Leamy, senior vice-president, Hud- 
on Coal presided at the meeting, 
which voted to amend the allocation plan 
now in effect by providing for alternates on 
both the emergency committee and the pro- 
lucers’ advisory board. Alternates named 
to the emergency committee were: L. R. 
(lose, president, Lehigh Valley Coal Co.; 
Donald Markle, president, Jeddo-Highland 
Coal Co.: and James Prendergast. 
dent, Susquehanna Collieries Co. 


COs 


presi- 


Publicizing and Merchandising 
Seen as Anthracite Needs 


Merchandising is the economic problem 
mfronting the anthracite industry today, 
ad if the industry is to survive it must be 
nroperly publicized and merchandised, 
‘scar F. Ostby, president of the Anthracite 
lb of New York, declared on March 13 
tthe annual lecture at Lafayette College, 
‘aston, Pa., under the auspices of the 
tn Markle Foundation for Mining Engi- 
‘ering. Competing fuels are not superior, 
* contended, but their merchandising is 
wtter, and frequently superior merchandis- 
if compensates in large measure for infe- 
nor produc ts. 
\nthracite, the finest up-to-date house- 
i tuel. is worthy of only the best mer- 
tandising efforts,” said Mr. Ostby. “We 
‘ust ight with a united front to regain old 
tomers. We must fight to get back into 
“* new-home market, which has been all 
ost. We must go out into new fields 
~ hew markets to find new uses for 
“tiracite. All of these things we must do 
is to regain its dominant place 
field. With the high-grade 
ave and the great advance that 
ide in anthracite burning equip- 
can be done. We 
apply our efforts to mar- 
e advantage of anthracite will 
sumer best and bring reason- 
producer and dealer alike.” 
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Discussing oil as a competitor, Mr. Ostby 
said that nearly 2,000,000 homes are now 
equipped with oil burners, of which about 
250,000 were sold in 1939, an increase of 52 


per cent over 1938. Thousands, he said, 


were installed in old homes in_ heating 
plants that were originally designed and 


built to burn anthracite. Increasing oil 
prices and actual shortage that occurred in 
many places this winter should aid anthra- 
cite, he continued, adding that oil reserves 
are being depleted faster in this country 
than in the rest of the world and that unless 
a more conservative policy is adopted we 
will be forced to turn to synthetic gasoline 
or to expensive substitutes for our supply 
of liquid fuel. 

Blaming interruption in the supply in the 
past as one of the causes for the decline of 
the anthracite industry, the speaker ex- 
pressed the conviction that there is not even 
the remotest possibility of any further in- 
terruption. This opinion, he said, is based 
not only on the present wage agreement but 
upon the cooperative spirit now being 
shown by the United Mine Workers in 
working out the problems of the industry. 
Allocation of production, said Mr. Ostby, is 
expected to stabilize prices and avert de- 
structive price wars, but allocation alone is 
not sufficient. In any event, he reiterated, 
modern merchandising efforts must be ap- 
plied. “Through unity of purpose, eliminat- 
ing inside cut-throat competitive methods,” 
he concluded, “anthracite markets can be 
extended at a profit to all.” 





Keeping Step With Coal Demand 


Bituminous Coal Stocks 


(Thousands of Net Tons) 

Feb.1 Jan.1 Feb.1 

1940 1940* 1939 

Klectric power utilities... 9,069 9,119 8,379 
byproduct coke ovens... 6,496 7,993 7,374 
Steel and rolling mills.. BOL. 692 742 
Railroads (Class 1)..... 4,992 5,529 5,819 
Other industrials*....... 12,385 13,788 10,956 


RUNAE cevdcnueroreeds 33,0993 37,121 33,270 


Bituminous Coal Consumption 


(Thousands of Net Tons) 
Jan. Dee. Jan. 
1940 = 1939* 1939 
4,902 4,683 3,595 
6,654 6,668 4,751 
1,106 1,029 858 


Electric power utilities. . 
Byproduct coke ovens... 
Steel and rolling mills.. 


Railroads (Class 1)..... 8,436 7,461 7,149 
Other industrials?....... 12,085 11,190 9,832 
POUGL. wecicccevcascaen 33,183 31,031 26,185 


* Revised. + Includes beehive ovens, coal- 
gas retorts and cement mills. 


























































N THE FIELD 


Supreme Court Ruling Sought 
On Validity of Coal Act 


An appeal challenging the constitution- 
ality of the National Bituminous Coal Act 
was filed with the Supreme Court of the 
United States on March 16 by the Sunshine 
Anthracite Coal Co., Clarksville, Ark. A 
three-judge Federal District Court at Little 
Rock, Ark., upheld the act on Feb. 16 and 
dismissed the company’s petition for a_per- 
manent injunction. A temporary injunction 
was extended for 30 days, however, to per- 
mit recourse to the high court. Specifically 
the company brought suit against Homer M. 
Adkins, Collector of Internal Revenue for 
the Arkansas District, to restrain him from 
collecting the 194 per cent tax imposed on 
non-members of the code by Sec. 3 (b) of the 
act, the petitioner contending that the legis- 
lation violated State rights. The court has 
been requested to expedite hearing of the 
case so that it may be disposed of at this 
term. 

The Winslow Coal Corporation, a strip 
operator in Pike County, Indiana, has filed 
suit in the U. S. District Court of Southern 
Indiana against the Collector of Internal 
Revenue for Indiana seeking to enjoin 
enforcement of the coal act on the ground 
that the act is in violation of provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Though the corporation accepted the code, 
and paid the tax for a time, it is now threat- 
ened with dismissal from the code and any 
protection of the act, and feels that the tax 
provisions in particular and the act in gen- 
eral are outside the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Machinery has been established by the 
Bituminous Coal Division to make adjust- 
ments in minimum prices or marketing 
rules and regulations for the sale of coal 
“at the mine” after they are made effective 
this spring, Division Director Howard A. 
Gray announced on March 4. The proce- 
dure will provide means for adjustments to 
meet changes in conditions which take place 
after prices and rules become effective, and 
to make any changes which actual experi- 
ence with them may reveal to be necessary. 
Special arrangements have been provided 
to speed up the handling of cases where 
immediate temporary or preliminary changes 
are requested while final action is pending. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co. took a parting 
whack at the coal act in its annual report, 
issued March 12, branding the measure an 
“expensive, burdensome nuisance.” The 
report, signed by Alan M. Scaife, chairman, 
and J. D. A. Morrow, president, declared 
that “of outstanding concern at this time 
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New institute officers. At the left is M. K. Reed, 

second vice-president, followed by F. M. Correl, 

first vice-president; W. R. Campbell, president; 
and A. D. Sisk, secretary-treasurer. 


Weeksbury Men Pose With Their Plaque 


Standing, left to right: section foreman Nathan Lay, Holly Yontz, John Dutton, Clifford W 
Eddie Lewis, Louis Bradford, Sr.; Millard Craynon; Elmer Music, dispatcher; Pau 
ford, lamp-house attendent ; Ford Hall, tipple foreman; Dock Fraley, section foreman; and 1 
Jenkins, engineering department. Kneeling in the front row, left to right: Delbert Hall, s 
foreman; E. B. King, coal inspector; Polk Campbell and Jack Welch, section foremen: W 
Campbell, general mine foreman; Louis Bradford, Jr., safety director: W. Sturgil, ele¢ 


department; Tommy Forsyth, lamp-house attendant; and John Slover, section foreman 


* AWKRDED- TO A AWARDED. TO 


ELK Hon CoAL-CorPoRATION . CONSOLIDATION. COAL. Co. 
we : MINE NO 1 ; MINE. 204 


SE. ADAMS, SUPT: HENRY VANOVER. GEN.FOREMAN |@ R-C.DENNY. SUPT JoL 


GILLEY, GEN. FORE 
FOR BEST ACCIDENT RECORD IN CLASS: B MINES 


FOR BEST ACCIDENT RECORD IN CLASS A> MI 
1939 1939 


BY BY 
T. G. Fear reiterates that very few per- 
Ba A ; i NDY <« " j ry fenrene 
sonal injuries are accidents. Back of him, BIG SANDY “ELKHORN COAL MINING INSTITUTE 
W. E. Wheeler, Kentucky Department of 


Mines, gives his full attention. 


BIG SANDY - ELKHORN*= COAL MINING: INSTITUT 





AWARDED. TO 


Koppers. COAL COMPANY 
© WS.MCKALIP, SUPT. _W.R-CAMPBELL. GEN. FOREMAN 


WEEKSBURY MINE 
Ny FOR BEST ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RECORD. CLASS A MINES 


1939 
BY t 
BIG SANDY - ELKHORN COAL MINING INSTITUTE 


Standing, left to right, 
inspector; J. L. Gilley, 

y, superintendent ; © 

‘oy ee ant to the general ma 
: i ; : assistant division mandser, 

C. L. Spradlin, retiring president, presents a Sy ; re Prunty, chief engin 
bronze lapel button to W. R. Campbell, gen- a |: ee 
eral mine foreman, Weeksbury. Seated are 
A. D. Sisk, institute secretary-treasurer, and 
J. T. Parker, superintendent, Inland Steel Co. 


Receiving the Weeksbury Award | 


Left to right, W. R. Campbell. general 
mine foreman, and Sailor Bradford, 
Inspector, 


Receiving Elk Horn No. | Award 


Standing, left to right, T. G. Fear, 

general manager; Boyd Mason, fore- 

man; S. E. Adams, superintendent : 

Henry Vanover, mine foreman; and 

Garland Jackson, foreman. Seated 
is James O. Watson, engineer. 























































































is the uncertainty with which operators re- 
gard the publication and enforcement of 
price schedules” under the coal act. 

‘“Ponderous machinery for adjustment of 
grievances is provided for in the act,” the 
report continues, “but by the time it func- 
tions, the patient may well have died from 
malnutrition. The act was and is a very 
unwise piece of legislation. It should be 
repealed or modified at this session of Con- 
Furthermore, the report asserts, 
the le. per ton tax on coal for maintenance 
of the Coal Division has cost operators 
$11,000,000, and in addition there is a 0.5c. 
per ton expense in collecting data, ete. 


” 
ov SS 
gre Se 


Amended Stream-Pollution Bill 
Passed by House 


The Barkley-Mansfield stream-pollution 
bill, which had been long pending, was 
passed by the House of Representatives at 
Washington on March 1. At a conference 
with the Rivers and Harbors Committee on 
the preceding day, in which Chairman 
Mansfield was unable to take part because 
of illness, Representative Mundt (R., S.D.) 
had the following amendment inserted im- 
mediately after Subsection c of Sec. 2: 

“(d) (1) After date of enactment of this 
act, no new sources of pollution, either by 
sewage or industrial waste, shall be per- 
mitted to be discharged into the navigable 
waters of the United States and streams 
tributary thereto until and unless approved 
by the Division. 

“(2) The discharge of new sources of 


water pollution without review and approval ° 


of the Division, as required under the fore- 
going provisions, is hereby declared to be 
a public and common nuisance. An action 
to prevent or abate any such nuisance may 
be brought in the name of the United 
States by any United States attorney, and 
it shall be the duty of such attorney to 
bring such action when requested to do so 
by the Division, the Surgeon General, any 
duly constituted interstate agency dealing 
with control of water pollution, any State 
agency dealing with control of water pollu- 
tion, any State health authority, or any in- 
corporated municipality. Such action shall 
be brought as an action in equity and may 


be brought in any court of the United 
States having jurisdiction to hear and 
determine equity cases.” 

The measure has since gone to confer- 


ence, where it is likely to remain for con- 
siderable time, as the Mundt amendments 
are expected to stir up a warm controversy. 

The House named as. its conferees on 
March 12 the following: Representatives 
Mansfield (D., Texas), Gavagan (D., N. Y.), 
DeRouen (D., La.), Seger (R., N. J.) and 
Carter (R., Calif.). Senate conferees, pre- 
Viously named, are: Senators Barkley (D., 
if Sheppard (D., Texas) and McNary 
(R., Ore.). 


Urges Standard Signal Code 


Recommendations for adoption of a 


standard code for signals to be used in all 
Mines in Arkansas, and for storing and 
handling of explosives were contained in 
a 


inspection report filed March 14 
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with Labor Commissioner E. I. McKinley. 
The report, presented by W. H. Tomlinson, 
associate mining engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Vincennes, Ind., followed a tour in 
January of Arkansas mining districts with 
Wilson E. Runton, safety inspector of the 
State Labor Department. 


Dust-Blast Codes Published 


Under the title “Nationa! Fire Codes for 


the Prevention of Dust Explosions,” the 
National Fire Protection Association has 
published a 136-page volume which in- 


cludes: (a) the eleven standard codes for 
prevention of dust explosions, (b) a state- 
ment of fundamental principles of dust- 
explosion prevention in industrial plants, 
(c) a record of 670 dust explosions which 
occurred in the United States. The 
codes were prepared by the association’s 
committee on dust-explosion hazards, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. D. J. Price, U. S. 


have 


Department of Agriculture. One of them 
applies specifically to coal pneumatic clean- 
ing plants and another to pulverized-fuel 
systems. 

“The recommendations for coal pneumatic 
cleaning plants cover in detail such subjects 
as buildings, machines and apparatus, in- 
stallation of pneumatic cleaning machinery 


and apparatus, building construction, 
screen-room arrangement, ventilation, dust 


collection, vents, coal dryers, storage bins, 
electrical facilities and fire and explosion 
protection. 

The code on pulverized-fuel systems rec- 
certain measures to be observed 
in the installation of all classes of systems. 
This code is well illustrated for clarity and 
includes specifications for pipe lines and a 
recommended procedure for extinguishment 
of fires in pulverized-fuel conveyors, pipes, 
and bins. Also included 
method of using carbon 


ommends 


ducts, collectors 
is a standard 
dioxide or other inert gas for the prevention 
of explosions and fires. 


Safety Awards Presented to Mining Operations 
At Big Sandy-Elkhorn Meeting 


| aay RY MINE, Koppers Coal Co.; 
Mine No. 1, Elk Horn Coal Corpora- 
tion: and Mine No. 204, Consolidation Coal 
Co., shared honors in safety accomplish- 
ments for 1939 and were awarded bronze 
plaques at the annual meeting of the Big 
Sandy-Elkhorn Coal Mining Institute, Pike- 
ville, Ky., Feb. 23. 
suffered 


To foremen whose men 
lost-time 


no injuries for periods 
of one, two and three years, lapel buttons 
were awarded as follows: silver, W. H. 
Collins and A. E. Corder; bronze, G. A. 


Hixon, I. E. Shelby, R. B. Potter, Deb Hall, 
W. R. Campbell, R. C. Collier and Henry 





Institute Officers 


President—W.:'R. Campbell, general 
foreman, Koppets Coal Co., Weeks- 
bury. 

Vice-presidents-—F. M. Correll, safety 
inspector, Consolidation Coal Co., Jen- 
kins; M. K. Reed, general foreman, 
Turner Elkhorn Coal Co., Drift; W. E. 
Hess, superintendent, Elk Horn Coal 
Corporation, Wayland. 

Secretary -treasurer—A. D. Sisk, 
safety director, Big Sandy-Elkhorn Coal 
Operators’ Association. 

Directors—G. C. Southerland, safety 
inspector, Inland Steel Co.; V. P. Pickle- 
simer, superintendent, South-East Coal 
Co.; Estil Cox, general foreman, Elk 
Horn Coal Corporation; B. H. Purser, 
assistant division manager, Consolida- 
tion Coal Co.; Herbert Wheeler, super- 
intendent, North-East Coal Co.; J. H 
Claggett, preparation superintendent, 
Utilities Elkhorn Coal Co.; J. T. Parker, 
superintendent, Inland Steel Co.; Har- 
vey Maynard, safety director, Clear 
Branch Mining Co.; J. D. Snyder, 
superintendent, Consolidation Coal 
Co.; D. T. Lucas, general manager, 
Goose Creek Mining Co.; A. J. Mandt, 
general superintendent, Elk Horn Coal 
Corporation; and J. £. Green, superin- 
tendent, Elk Horn Ceal Corporation. 


Vanover. Mr. Campbell, general foreman, 
Weeksbury mine, was elected president of 
the institute. 

To determine the for the best 
safety records, the mines of the district 
were divided into two classes according to 
production, each class including an equal 


awards 


number of mines. “For Best Accident 
Record” among the larger mines (Class 
A). Consolidation No. 204, Consolidation 
Coal Co., was the winner. Among the 
smaller mines (Class B), Elk Horn No. 1 
took first place. “For Best Accident Fre- 
quency Record,” an award made only in 


Class A, first place went to the Weeksbury 
mine, Koppers Coal Co. 

The Big Sandy-Elkhorn Coal Mining In- 
stitute was organized in February, 1937, to 
promote mine safety and operating effici- 
ency throughout the counties of Johnson, 
Floyd, Pike and Letcher in Kentucky. 
A. D. Sisk, safety director, Big Sandy-Elk- 
horn Coal Operators’ Association, serves as 
secretary-treasurer. The annual meeting, 
which opened with a dinner at the Hatcher 
Hotel, brought out an attendance of 150. 
Speakers and audience were accommodated 
by a temporary installation of a_ public 
address system which is the f 
the institute. C. L. Spradlin, 
dent, conducted the meeting and presented 
the awards. Shortly before the meeting 
date Mr. Spradlin had resigned as general 
superintendent of the South-East Coal Co., 
Seco, to become associated with the Mutual 


property of 
retiring presi- 


Benefit Life Insurance Co., working out of 
the Lexington office. G. C. Southerland, 


Inland Co., Wheel- 


wright, was the first president of the insti- 


safety inspector, Steel 


tute and was followed in 1938 by A. B. 
Brooke, at that time manager of the Elk 
Horn Coal Corporation. 

“An effective program, especially in 
safety work, must start with the higher- 
ups,’ said Mr. Spradlin in an address cov- 


ering activities and accomplishments of the 
institute. “I do not mean that the program 
must be thought of by them, but if not and 
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FOR COAL 


Embody a _ powerful, high- 
speed vibrating mechanism, 
along with cushioned vi- 
bration. The screen cloth 
is automatically held 
under uniform 
tension, and any 
one screening sur- 
face can be 
changed’ without 
disturbing the re- 
maining decks. 


PLAT-O COAL WASHING 
TABLES 


The new PLAT-O Self Oiling 
Head Motion, coupled with far 
reaching improvements in the 
riffling system and contour of 
deck surface, give you capacity 
increases of from 100% to 300° 
with this Superior unit. 


MULTIRAP VIBRATORS 


Especially designed for screen- 
ing fine material. Will effect 
separations from 8 mesh and 
finer without blinding, and still 
yield large tonnages. Comes in 
many different sizes of the open 
or enclosed type. 





BOOTH 
No. 237 














PROFITABLE 





PLAT-O VIBRATING SCREENS 


... ALWAYS AT THE 
CENTER OF 


PREPARATION 
ACTIVITIES ! 


DEISTER MACHINE CO. 


1933 E. Wayne St. 
FT. WAYNE INDIANA 





if they learn of it, they should put more 
enthusiasm and pep into it than any 
other particular persons so the good pro- 
gram may enthusiastically trickle down the 
forces until the lowest workman is just as 
thrilled as the president. That, in my 


opinion, would be an_ effective safety 
program. It takes time, it takes thought, 
gobs of enthusiasm. It’s no job for lazy 
people.” 


T. G. Fear, general manager, Elk Horn 
Coal Corporation, briefly complimented the 
institute for its use of the expression “per- 
sonal injuries” on its 1939 statistical report 
instead of the word “accidents.” Mr. Fear 
reiterated that very few personal injuries 
can rightly be termed accidents, and that 
therein lies the basis for an effective attack 
to promote safer working. 


Changes in Sampling Methods 
To Be Made by A.S.T.M. 


A number of changes in the method of 
sampling of coal were agreed on for recom- 
mendation to the American Society for 
Testing Materials by Committee D-5 on 
Coal and Coke at its meeting during 
A.S.T.M. committee week in Detroit, Mich., 
March 4-8. Tentative revisions of the Stand- 
ard Method of Sampling Coal for Analysis 
(D 21-16), to be advanced to standard 
status, provide for methods of reduction of 
gross samples of coal by mechanical means 
which are considerably more accurate than 
hand methods of reduction because of elim- 
ination of personal errors. 

Acceptance by the society of this revision 


| as standard will necessitate some changes 





in the Standard Methods of Laboratory Sam- 
pling and Analysis of Coal and Coke (D 
271-37), therefore the tentative revisions of 
those methods are to be recommended for 
advancement as standard. The committee 
agreed on a number of revisions of the 
recent Tentative Method of Sampling Coals 
Classed According to Ash Content (d 492- 
58 T). It is believed that these revisions 
constitute a considerable improvement in 
obtaining a more representative sample for 
analysis. The method as revised is to be 
continued as a tentative standard. 

Another action of the committee, relat- 
ing to the present Tentative Definitions of 
the Term Coke (D 121-26 T), will be rec- 
ommended for adoption as standard in a 
revised form. A. C. Fieldner, chief, Tech- 
nologic Branch, and acting director, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, is chairman of Commit- 
tee D-5, and W. A. Selvig, senior chemist 
of the Bureau, is secretary. 


New Preparation Facilities 


Coxitz Coat Co., Colitz Colliery, Potts- 
ville, Pa.: Contract closed with Finch Mfg. 
Co. for one 3-ft. Menzies cone separator to 
clean 12 tons per hour of pea coal. 


Morey Coat Co., Motley Colliery. May- 
field, Pa.: Contract closed with Finch Mfg. 
Co. for one 3-ft. Menzies cone separator 
clean 12 tons per hour of No. 1 buckwheat 
coal. 

Parpee & Curtin Lumper Co., Bergoo 
No. 3 Mine, Bergoo, W. Va.: Contract 
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Operating data ares the performance of 
Gulf’s higher quality oils in heavy-duty serv- 
ice ate verifying daily the fact that these 
improved lubricants possess remarkable 
seabilice and resistance to decomposition. 











GULF’S HIGHER QUALITY LUBRICANTS 


... help meet today’s demand for more efficient production! 


Oils with greater stability and higher resistance 
to decomposition give machines better protection 
against wear, shutdowns and repair expense 


W E demand oils which retain their essential qualities 
in long-time service,’ says this mine manager. 
‘That’s why we’ve standardized on Gulf’s higher quality 
lubricants—they have demonstrated remarkable stability, 
permitting us to maintain heavy production schedules 
without frequent shutdowns for adjustments and repairs.” 

Two lubricants may be manufactured to look alike, and 
(o meet the same specifications—but that’s no guarantee 
they will perform alike!One may retain its lubricating 
qualities under severe temperature and load conditions, 
while the other may depreciate and allow friction to take 
aheavy toll in wear and maintenance expense. 

Here's the advantage you get when you use Gulf’s 
higher quality oils: Their greater stability is reflected in 
the operation of your equipment. These better oils help 

Plant men step up production schedules, cut down costs 
of machine operation. Savings in maintenance alone often 
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exceed the total cost of the lubricants. Are you striving for 
such operating efficiency? 

Ask the Gulf engineer who calls on you to work with 
your operating men toward the attainment of proper 
lubrication for all your equipment. He works tactfully 
with plant men, has a keen appreciation of their prob- 
lems. His one aim is to help you make operating improve- 
ments which will save money. This cooperative service is 
extended to public utilities, railroads, industrial and ma- 
rine operating companies without extra charge. 

The Gulf line of more than 400 quality oils and greases 
is quickly available to you through 1100 warehouses in 
30 states from Maine to New Mexico. Write or phone your 
nearest distributing point today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 





A COMPLETE LINE OF MORE THAN 400 OILS AND GREASES FOR INDUSTRY 
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ANOTHER 
STOKER 
DAMAGED 


by 
TRAMP IRON 


And another customer lost! Sto- 
kers cannot digest tramp iron 
and the inevitable result is a 
black eye for the coal distribu- 
tor. No need to go into details, 
BUT 

The growing stoker coal mar- 
ket demands magnetic protec- 
tion — power- 
ful, electrically 










SN energized mag- 
: :ypnets either in 


the form of 
magnetic pul- 
leys, as shown 
(Bulletin 301) automatic spout 
magnets (Bulletin 97-A) sus- 
pended magnets (Bulletin 25-B) 
or others. Eliminate tramp iron 
with 


aa 





closed with MeNally-Pittsburg Mfg. Corpo- 
ration for equipment to screen out 4x0-in. 
coal and break plus 4-in. to 4-in. in a 
MeNally-Norton pick breaker; capacity, 240 
tons per hour of mine-run. 


Otp Ben Coat Corporation, No. 14 





Mine, Christopher, Ill.: Contract closed 
with American Coal Cleaning Corporation 
for one American 5x18-ft. “Twin-Dex” 
matic separator with auxiliary equipment 
to treat 60 tons per hour of 34x5/\6-in, 
coal; this is additional equipment. 


Bartley Blast Probably Due to Gas Ignition 


hy explosion in the Bartley No. 1 mine 
of the Pond Creek Pocahontas Co., Bart- 
ley, W. Va., on Jan. 10——Coal Age, February, 
p. 108—in which 91 men were killed, prob- 
ably was caused by an electric are or 
sparks from mine equipment which ignited 
| methane, which was present in the mine in 
‘large quantities, according to a report by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. The report, 
made following investigation by four Bureau 
engineers and ordered made public by Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ickes, stated that it 
was virtually impossible to determine ex- 
actly where or how the explosion occurred. 
This was said to be due to the complexity 
of conditions and the fact that more than 
one explosion occurred. A second blast, 
which occurred seven hours after the first, 
destroyed evidence and created conflicting 
conditions and confusion of materials, débris 
and other factors which might have pro- 
vided the key to the first blast, the report 
said. The explosion, the investigators be- 





Coming Meetings 


@ American Chemical Society: 99th meeting 
April 8-12, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


@ Midwest Power Conference: April 9 and 


10, Palmer House, Chicago. 

@ International Acetylene Association: 40th 
annual convention, Apri 10-12, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


seventeenth 
annual coal-mining convention and exposition, 
April 29-May 3, Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


@ American Mining Congress: 


@ Anthracite Industries Conference: May 9 
and 10, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


@ Northern West Virginia Coal Association: 
annual meeting, May 13, Fairmont, W. Va. 


@ Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America: an- 
nual convention, May 27-29, Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


* Stoker Manufacturers Assc -iation: annual 
convention, June 6 and Hot Springs, Va. 


MAGNETIC @ Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute: an- 


equipment. In satisfactory and profit- 
able use by outstanding producers and 
distributors. When you write give us 
details on capacity, plant layout, etc. 


STEARNS MAGNETIC ° 2) Mirins Insiivie: 220 onrvel boot 
° 


MANUFACTURING Co. 


661 S. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. | * 
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nual meeting, June 6-8, Cosmopolitan Hote 


ry 
UvVenver, Ge C 


@ Big Sandy-Elkhorn Coa! Operators’ Associ- 
7, Ashland, Ky. 


: . | 
arion: annua meeting, yune 


ip and summer meeting, aboard Str. ''Go 
den Eagle," leaving St. 


returning June 


American Society for Testing 
nnual meeting, June 24-28. Hotel Cha 
nte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


t 


@ Sixth Annual Southern Appalachian Indus- 


rial Exhibit: Aug. 22-24, Norfolk & Western 
Freight Terminal, Bluefield, W. Va. 


Of Electrical Origin, Says Mine Bureau 


lieved, was extended in scope and carried 
through the mine by -coal dust. 

In announcing that the report would he 
made available for public inspection. \r. 
Ickes said on March 6 that “no inquest 
has been conducted in connection with the 
disaster.” According to a_ statement on 
March 12 by N. P. Rhinehart, chief, Depart. 
ment of Mines of West Virginia, however, 
his department “has placed its testimony 
before the coroner’s jury, a report of which 
is in the coroner’s office.” 

M. J. Ankeny and C. W. Owings. mining 
engineers; M. C. McCall, associate mining 
engineer, and E. J. Gleim, electrical engi- 
neer, of the Bureau, after reviewing opera- 
tion methods in the mine, type and condi- 
tion of machinery, and the condition of the 
mine just before the explosion as nearly as 
it was possible to do, said in their report: 

“1. The investigation disclosed no evi- 
dence that any shots were being fired at the 
time of the explosion, or that any fires had 
been started by blasting. 

“2. No open lights were used. Although 
two cigarettes were found in the jacket of 
one man, no matches were found and no 
evidence was discovered to indicate that 
anyone was smoking. 

“3. All flame safety lamps found near the 
working places were examined by a com- 
mittee of one company representative. one 
Bureau of Mines representative and one 
State mine inspector, and no defects found. 

“4, Several possible electrical ignition 
sources were found. The surrounding cir- 
cumstances failed to indicate the point of 
ignition; however, it is probable that the 
explosion was of electrical origin.” 

A number of instances were found where 
permissible” electric mining equipment had 
been allowed to lapse into a “non-permis- 
sible state.” In several cases, cables carry- 
ing electric power to working equipment 
in the mine were found in non-permissible 
condition; several contacts, switches and 
connections were found to be in non-permis 
sible condition; in some instances the 
equipment itself was non-permissible for use 
under gassy mining conditions. 

“Among the possible sources of ignition 
that might have caused this disaster.” said 
the report, “the condition of the electrical 
equipment and the cables connected thereto 
leads the investigators to believe that the 
probable source was an electric ‘spark 0! 
arc. This belief is based upon the multi- 
plicity of substandard electrical conditions 
rather than upon the findings on any spect! 
machine or cable.” 


There was evidence in one instance that 
workmen in the mine were splicing a live 
cable in violation of company regulations. 
In this instance the bodies of two men were 
found with a portion of a feeder cable which 


had been thrown by the explosion across the 
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values in unprocessed slurry is now 
answered almost like the child’s 
query of what becomes of the white read what 
when the snow melts. That it dis- 


appears—and forever—is certain. 
but how much is recoverable and THE ELMORE 
where it may be marketed are ques- 
tions with which the industry seems 
too little concerned for its om | CAN DO FOR YOU IN FINE 
bank roll. 

Reproduced from COAL RECOVERY AND IN 


COAL AGE “=e | COST SAVINGS = & 














Will either dry your %” to 0 washed coal or reclaim 
the sludge from your washery. 


Makes it possible for you to turn your sludge into a 
salable product at low cost. 


Makes it possible to reduce moisture and ash content 
and removes coal from slurry, making large daily 
savings. 





Because it drys your fine coal it ends the problem of 
coal freezing during shipment. 





; Saves considerable in capital investment such as for 
View showing screen basket being C Bey 
superimposed on inner core. equipment and buildings. 


Saves in coal consumed because the ELMORE requires 
no heat—power costs are low. 


Saves on the maintenance cost per ton of coal proc- 
essed. 


Gives you more tonnage while keeping costs down. 


Saves much in time and labor costs. 





WRX 


‘ bo 


View showing inner cone with 
flights. 


We will be exhibiting at the Mining Congress 
show in Cincinnati. See us in booth "L". 











Recent installations 
An ELMORE Continuous Centrifugal will be installed at the An ELMORE Continuous Centrifugal has been installed at the 
Delta Coal Mining Company’s plant at Carrier Mills, Illinois, Utah Fuel Company’s Castle Gate plant in Utah. It is to 
'o handle 26 tons per hour of 10 mesh by zero coal plus 65 handle 50 to 60 tons of minus 3/16 coal with a wet coal 
tons per hour of water. This material will be pumped to feed containing 25% to 30% moisture and reduce this moisture 
1 ° ° 
‘he dryer from the re-settling cone, the problem being one to 642% to 7%. 


of sludign seseeuey: WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE DATA 


CENTRIFUGAL AND MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Main Office & Plant: 146 President St., St. Louis, Mo 
Branch Office: 1003 Sycamore Bldg., Terre Haute, Indiana 
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MONEY SAVING FEATURES 


Portable’s contract is really a guarantee 
of mine lighting service! It protects you 
from all the disadvantages of longer 
contracts, and at the same time affords 
all the advantages of Portable’s Bureau 
of Mines Approved Cap Lamps. Top- 


of PORTABLE’S 12 MONTH 
Mine Lighting Service Contract 






Portable Cap Lamps furnish 215 beam candle 
power—about 50 more than ordinary lamps. 
Bulb has 2 major filaments of equal intensities. 


Responsibility for maintaining light volume 
falls on Portable rather than on operator. 


Portable batteries are guaranteed never to be 
less than 80 percent of new capacity. 


Charging equipment is fully automatic and 
shock-proof. Flow meters for each battery 
indicate condition of battery, eliminating any 
excuse for inside-the-mine lamp failures. 


Operators can adjust their requirements in 
the number of lamps used at completion of 
any 12 month period, without penalties. 


notch lamp performance is assured, be- 
cause Portable service men _ visit all 
installations not less than once every 
two weeks and check all of the equip- 
ment. Illustrated literature and 
plete data on request. 


com- 


See These Portable Lamps at Booths Nos. 536 and 637 
at the American Mining Congress 


PORTABLE CAP LAMPS ARE SAVING 





THE PORTABLE LINE 
INCLUDES 
Cool Caps and Hats 
Safety Shoes, Boots, Pacs 
Goggles and Respirators 
Track Tackle 
Electric Cap Lamps 
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MONEY IN THESE MINES 
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able 


recent installations of Port- 
the New 
River Company’s Cranberry Mine, 
Mt. Hope, W. Va. (left), and the 
High Shaft Mine of the Steuben- 
Coal 


Steubenville, 


Cap Lamps, in 


and Mining Co., 


Ohio. 


of these racks permits miners to 


ville 
Construction 
serve  themselves—another 
feature. 


econ- 
omy 





LAMP & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 72 FIRST AVE.- PITTSBURGH: PA.- PHONE ATLANTIC OSIS 





Miner Turns Archeologist 


Ed Woolsey, veteran shovel run: 
for the Enos Coal Mining Co., took 
a chew from a plug of toba 
leaned back for a yank at the con 
trols of his “Betsy,” and started 
big shovel biting into the dirt in the 
company’s strip operation near Me- 
Cullough Springs, Ind. 

Ed. has been doing this for years 
and seeing buckets of dirt, rock and 
coal come up, but this time he was 
shocked to see a bundle of bones 


sticking out of the maw of the 
bucket. Closer inspection revealed 
the skeletons of three Indians and 
a pony, surrounded by several ab- 


original cooking utensils. The arti- 
facts dug up by the shovel included 
60 beads made of bone, two 
bone needles, a copper awl with a 
bone handle, and many ax and arrow 
heads, all in excellent state of pres- 
ervation. 

Local legend places the spot as the 
scene of an Indian battle about 150 
years ago. Near by is an old Indian 
burial ground, identified by the char- 
acteristic Indian burial mounds so 
common throughout the Central and 
Western States. 


some 





body of one of the men. The end of the 
cable leading toward the battery was found 
to have been carefully trimmed, with con 
ductor exposed, strongly indicating that the 
men probably were in the act of splicing 
the cable when the 
Power was indicated to have been on the 
line while the splicing was being done 
Company regulations prohibit anyone but a 
shotfirer or a foreman from splicing cable and 
forbid this action while power is on th 
line. Lack of junction boxes or connector 
plugs, however, the report points out, would 
have made it necessary to cut power off 
from the entire section in order to make the 
repair. The investigators 
opinion that the cable-splicing “constitutes 
the most likely ignition source in the 3 
and 4 Left Flat section.” 

In another section of the mine, a fall oi 
débris was found to have cut a power cable 
leading to a conveyor, and the report states 
that “it is strongly suspected that the se 
ond explosion originated at this point. 

Drawing conclusions and lessons from the 
the report said: “In very 
mines, ordinary precautions in the use 0! 
electrical equipment are not sufficient. Th 
elimination of all trolley and teed wires }) 
the use of portable power tanks. and tn 
use of permissible equipment as original's 
planned, indicate that more than ordinary 
precautions were intended. Thi mistake 
seems to have been a lack of understan( 
as to the necessity of the proper maint 
nance of this equipment to keep sale: 
also the possible hazards irom 
the modification of such equipment appa 
ently not realized. Had none but 
strictly permissible equipment Deen 
and had the safety precautions that # 
ziven on the approval plate of each perm 
sible machine been followed, practically # 
of the criticism of the electrical installation 
would have been avoided. Therefore 


explosion occurred. 
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Don't let dust beat you! 
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SomE MINES treat coal well. Some treat it 
inadequately. Some not at all. 

But if you are a coal dealer, your busi- 
ness is your own. If dust is ruining it, 
driving your customers to gas, oil, and 
electricity, or to other coal dealers, you 
must defend yourself. 


Now you can do it, with 





Coaladd is that tried and proved dust remedy, 
Coalaid, in a new form. But while Coalaid can 
be handled only in tank car lots, Coaladd is 
sold in dry granular form in hundred pound 
paper bags. No yard is too small to use Coaladd 
on any size or type of coal. 

Coaladd, properly mixed with water and 
sprayed on the coal, gets rid of 95% of all per- 
ceptible dust. Under normal conditions the 
treatment lasts until the coal is burned. Coal- 
add does not injure iron, steel, rubber, or com- 
pound belting. It reduces fly ash and degrada- 
tion. And best of all, it can be used right in < 
your own yard, under your own supervision, on ue 
your own coal. Exhaustive tests at Armour In- 
stitute have proved the complete effectiveness 
of Coaladd. But you can satisfy yourself by 
comparing untreated coal with Coaladd-treated 
EDN coal in the free demonstration 

kit which we shall be glad to 
CAE C 


mail to any coal dealer on re- 







quest. Send for it today. 
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The Johnson-March Corporation 


c 52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
“aladd is manufactured for Johnson- March and distributed nationally by The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich. 
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© CARRY HEAVY 
OVERLOADS 

® START SMOOTHLY 

¢ ACCELERATE PROPERLY 

® WITHSTAND ABUSE 
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CIRCULATION 


PORTABLE 
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*RUGGEDLY BUILT 

* THIN (9'1/4,” WIDE) 

* HANDLES STAY COOL 
* QUICK CHANGE TAPS 
* RANGE 80-200 AMP. 
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lesson to be learned from this explosion js 
that permissible equipment not carefully 
maintained introduces unsuspected hazards. 
thus giving rise to a false sense of security.” 

Where extremely gassy mines are involved. 
the report also pointed out that extraor- 
dinary precautions should be taken jn 
ventilation and inspection. In mines of this 
character, it said, provision should be made 
to keep caved-in areas as free of gas as jis 
possible by bleeder rooms and entries and 
that constant vigil should be maintained to 
keep a check on conditions. It declared 
that every precaution should be taken 
against interruption to ventilation and that 
air currents should have proper sweep. 
\pplication of rock dust even in large 
quantities over thick accumulations of com- 
bustible dust, it held, does not afford ade- 
quate protection. It advocated liberal use 
of water to allay dust at its source. The 
explosion also showed, it said, that low- 
volatile coal produces dust just as explosive 
as high-volatile coal. It also classed as 
unsafe the practice of storing explosives in 
fabric bags hanging from timber and said 
that detonators found scattered by the blast 
demonstrated that the shotfirer should carry 
the detonators with him at all times. 

In reviewing practices of the company, 
the report pointed out that it used many 
commendable safety practices. Men were 
checked in and out of the mine, enabling 
the operators to know definitely who was 
in the mine and approximately where they 
were working. A safety inspector was em- 
ployed to instruct men in safety methods. 
Workers were searched to prevent the carry- 
ing of smoking materials into the mine. 
Monthly safety meetings were conducted 
and safety bonuses were distributed. All 
employees were trained in first aid. Per- 
missible equipment was used and _ rock. 
dusting employed, although maintenance of 
the equipment and the application of rock 
dust was not adequate under the circum- 
stances. Permissible explosives were used 
exclusively, and all workmen were required 
to earry proper lamps and personal equip- 
ment. 

Various recommendations were made in 
the report which would make the mine 
safer for operation. It urged that sufhcient 
ventilation be provided so that the methane 
content of the air would not exceed 1), 
per cent in any working place. If this 
ficure should be exceeded, men and elec- 
trical equipment should be withdrawn, it 
said, until the gas is reduced. Working 





Permissible Plates Issued 


Three approvals of permissible 
equipment were issued by the U. 5. 
Bureau of Mines in February, 4s 
follows: 

Sullivan Machinery Co.: Type 7-Al 
mining machine; two motors, 50- and 
30-hp.: 440 volts, a.c.; Approva 
356-A;: Feb. 12. 

Goodman Mfg. Co.: Type 512 
shortwall mining machine; 50-hp. 
motor; 220 volts, a.c., with cable-reel 
truck propelled by 10-hp. motor, 250 
volts, d.c.; Approval 393; Feb. 19. 


Joy Mfg. Co.: Type PL-11-2P = 
on 


12 
‘Ld 


vating conveyor; 714-hp. motor: © 
) t 
) 


volts, d.c.; Approval 380-A; Feb. 9: 
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Three ways to help: consider 
the effect on your oils of LOAD, 
of HEAT, of CONTAMINANTS 


ET’S LOOK at bearing lubrication through the eyes 
L of your plant engineer—a highly practical per- 
son. He usually does little talking about lubrication 
theories. He sees lubrication as one of the important 
means to the end he’s after . . . which is to give you 
all the operating efficiency your machines can deliver 
at the lowest cost. 

But he’s thinking always of your actual machines— 
some of which have to work under abnormal condi- 
tions. Does it pay you to run one of them at a fairly 
consistent overload? Very well; he'll just have to 
adjust his lubricant to that overload. Perhaps an- 
other one has to inhale a lot of sulphur; a third works 
in atmosphere choked with dust. He'll just allow for 
those contaminants in figuring what oil best does 
the job, and how best to purify it. 

Among the many conditions he deals with, in 
choosing and controlling his lubricants, he’s certain 
to lay emphasis on these three: operating loads; 
range of bearing temperatures; extent and kind of 
contamination. 


The Load on a Bearing 


The job of a bearing lubricant, stated simply, is, of 
course, to form an oil film that keeps the metal of the 
journal from touching metal of the bearing. It’s always 
easy enough to agree on basic theories. 

But let’s suppose that in one of your bearings you've 
figured on a normal unit of pressure of 500 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Under that load the oil you’re using maintains a perfect 
oil-wedge formation, like that in Fig. 3 above. Later, 
it happens to make sense for other reasons to throw an 
extra 200-Ib. load on that bearing. As_ the 
journal is pulled downward, the oil film on 
and 
thinner. Does it reach the danger point? That 


the pressure side becomes thinner 


depends on what adjustments your engineer 


has made in his oil. g 


Y 


= 


Long Live BEARINGS! 





How Much Heat? 


Yet he can never deal with this problem in isolation. He 
must at the same time keep in mind the bearing temper- 
ature. Temperature, as you know, acts upon oil viscosity 
both as cause and effect. Is viscosity too low? The oil 
may be squeezed out—result: metal-to-metal friction— 
and up goes the heat. Yet too heavy an oil sets up 
excess fluid friction, generating and holding heat: bad 
first for the oil; soon after, hard on the bearing. 

Here, too, your engineer gets the effective lubricant 
only by considering in each of your bearings all the 
factors that may alter the temperature. 


Three Stages in the Formation 


of the oil, Wedge 


cA vA 
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Figure 1 Figure 2 Figure 3 




















Journal (X) at rest. 
Metal-to-metal contact 
and high-pressure 
point at (D). Load (B) 
vertical. Lubricant-in- 
troduction point at (A). 


Journal (X) starting in 
motion. Oil film and 
wedge create high- 
pressure point where 
metal-to-metal contact 
existed in Fig. I. 


Journal at full speed. 
High-pressure point 
has moved to the right 
following direction 
of journal motion and 
pressure of oil wedge. 







Contamination—and Control 


Then there’s the question of contaminants of all kinds. 
Your engineer never forgets the active agents that set 
busily to work on a fresh lubricant as soon as it’s in. 
He has to know where oxidation may occur with each 
lubricant. He knows when the resulting sludge is apt to 
fill up oil grooves or clog feed lines. 

At least, he knows all these things to watch for, and 
many others, too, if he’s going to insure your bearings 
the care that they deserve. Shell has often helped, from 

its years of experience in a variety of bearing 
problems, to supply the one or two clues which 
may be all you need to improve your bearing 
operation or to lower your operating costs. Call 
in your Shell lubrication man. You and he have 
ZY the same end in view . . . longer life for bearings. 


SHELL Industrial Lubricants 


——— 
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VIBRATING 
SCREEN 


SuperDuty 
DIAGONAL-DECK 
DEISTER-OVERSTROM TABLE 


At the Coal Show inspect the highly advanced and 
modern features that place these products out in 
front. 


THE DEISTER CONCENTRATOR COMPANY i 


CONCENCO CRF DIS- “The Original Deister Company” 
rRIBUTOR splits feed Incorporated 1906 
to concentrating tables, 


etc. One to ten splits. 909 Glasgow Ave. Ft. Wayne, Indiana, U.S.A. : 


AP Cia Te nna ae 
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' For GREATER Safety and Economy 


MARKHAM adjustable 
SAFETY MINE PROP 


(FULLY PATENTED) 


NOW—FAST, SAFE, TEMPORARY ROOF PROP. 
ADJUSTABLE to ANY height roof—Can be set as 
quickly as miner ordinarily takes to use ‘slide rods’ in 
determining length of timber. This amazing new 
prop provides unlimited ways to 
CUT COSTS. 
MADE IN SIX STANDARD HEIGHTS: 
60" —46"—42"—36"—30"—24" 
Cutaway View of 
Dog Showing 


Grip CANNOT 
SLIP 


<lemnecmmmmnnettn 


No loose parts 
to be mis- 
placed or lost 


Base and top plate on automatic cap board are six 
inches square with holes for fastening wooden cap 
pieces. 
Where desired the knock-out block is provided so that miner 
car ae jailing _— prop at a safe distance where there is —_ 
Descriptive literature and prices on request Mii ast : wie 


MARKHAM PRODUCTS COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. 
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places ‘should be examined tor gas every 
two hours by a competent mine official, jt 
recommended. 

To reduce dust, it was urged that pro. 
vision should be made for applying water 
on the cutting bars of all mining machines 
and the cuttings should be wetted. Water 
should be used to wet down working places, 
tops of loaded cars, coal faces and areas 
40 ft. from the working place. Sufficient 
rock-dusting to provide ample incombustible 
content was urged. Vigil should be main. 
tained to remove coal dust and to take 
frequent dust samplings. Various sugges. 
tions were made as to the care and storage 
of explosives and the care and maintenance 
of the electrical equipment. 

That additional ventilating shafts be 
constructed was among recommendations 
put forward by Daniel Harrington, chief, 
Health and Safety Branch of the Bureau, 
in comments appended to the report. As- 
serting that the mine is one of the most 
gassy in the United States, Mr. Harrington 
declared that the present ventilation system 
is inadequate to handle necessary quan- 
tity of air and fails to carry off gas in dis- 
used sections. He also stated that while 
blasting was absolved of blame in the ex- 
plosion, “the practices with regard to ex- 
plosives were such that failure to cause 
explosions because of blasting can be con- 
sidered almost a dispensation of Provi- 
dence.” With conditions so hazardous, he 
said, explosives should not be permitted in 
the mine during working hours and that no 
blasting be done during the working shifts, 


Cites Danger of Smoking 


Smoking cannot be dismissed as a pos- 
sible cause of the blast, Mr. Harrington 
commented. Citing the instance of another 
explosion in the neighborhood which was 
caused by a workman smoking, he said, “the 
fact that the report shows that on the day 
of the disaster a man smuggled cigarettes 
into the Bartley mine with its desperately 
gassy conditions (certainly known to all of 
its employees) means that that man (and 
possibly others as well) smoked in the 
mine on the day of the explosion, and if 
smoking was done at all, the smoker would 
most probably go to some out-of-the-way 
place to do it, such as the gob region, 
where gas accumulations were most likely 
to be found. There is good reason for a 
strong suspicion that smoking was involved 
in the origin of this disaster, even though 
neither matches nor burned cigarette butts 
were found and even though no evidence 
was obtained from bosses or workers that 
the no-smoking rule was disobeyed either 
habitually or occasionally. 

“In the exclusion of power lines (includ- 
ing the death-dealing electric trolley haul- 
age system) from this mine, with sub- 
stitution of permissible power tanks and 
permissible storage-battery locomotives,” he 
added, “this mine went farther toward try- 
ing to prevent accidents, including disasters 
due to electricity, than any other coal mine 
in the United States except possibly three 
or four; and the efforts of these three oF 
four in this direction merely equaled rather 
than excelled that of this mine.” Yet, said 
he, the company had relaxed its vigilance m 
connection with small details of handling 
and maintaining its equipment and vent 
lation system. 
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isumption on a Corliss Valve 


engine. By installing a Superla Atomizer and using 

StanoCyl W, he reduced oil consumption 60 per cent. 
The same company had a piston valve engine which 
was an oil hog. The same treatment was tried. The 
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Use of Soft Solders Discussed 
By Mining-Electrical Group 


Properties and application of tin-lead. 
alloy solders were canvassed at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Mining-Electrical 
Group of Southern Illinois, held at West 
Frankfort, March 1, with Russell W. Shoup, 
chemist, National Electric Coil Co., as the 
principal speaker. In discussing the prop- 
erties of various tin-lead alloys, Mr. Shoup 
pointed particularly to the 63-37 combina- 
tion (Table I), which both melts and solidi. 
fics completely at 358 deg. F., which also js 
the lowest temperature at which any lead. 
tin alloy or lead or tin alone will liquefy 
completely. 

Because of this melting and_ solidifying 
at the same temperature, the 63-37 combi- 
nation is termed a “eutectic” compound. 
In other combinations, there is a certain 
temperature range between complete solidi- 
fication and complete melting where part of 
the compound is liquid and the remainder 
is solid. This condition is illustrated in 
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AT UNION PACIFIC MINES there’s a Dings HIGH INTENSITY Mag- 


netic Pulley on guard that stops all the tramp iron or steel, removes it 
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automatically and economically. The Dings Pulley is the most powerful 
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pulley on the market size for size. It has BRONZE spacers and coil covers 4400 
instead of steel which short-circuits lines of force; it’s air cooled, has \\\ \ 4300 § 
nearly twice the surface of any similar pulley for radiating heat which 100 N \ 2008 
destroys power. You can’t afford HALFWAY MEASURES when it comes SN WS ; 100 
to iron-removal. Permanent magnets weaken, improvised electro-magnets Ss? AQAA ‘ AQ 
don’t give maximum iron-removal zo 40 60 = 80 
Here's How the Pulley Works: : Per Cent Tin 


power. You need the additional i : 
Fig. |—Tin-lead equilibrium diagram. 


PULLEY 


magnetic pull that only Dings can 


give. Be sure. Install a Dings. Sic: 1, weeks tie ee 48 eee 
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pT O\ Write for literature today. DINGS deg. F., where nearly all tin-lead combina- 
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es Smith St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. | tin-lead solders. Because of its lack of um 

| dissolved lead or tin, it naturally would be 

| expected that the eutectic alloy would be 

| 2s yer This ec elusi is borne out 

Replacing head drive pulley on your present | the stronger. Phi conclusion is b 
onveyor, the Dings Pulley attracts all iron, | by the data in Table Il. 

holds it to the belt surface until it passes | , 


Small additions of antimony increase the 
strength and hardness of tin-lead alloys, a 
Ras _ indicated in Table Il. Antimony also de- 
World's Largest Exclusive Builder of Magnetic Equipment creases conductivity. — The relative. cone 

tivity of the various solders listed in 1ab! 
Il averages 11 per cent of copper, while 
50-50 solder has a_ conductivity slightly 


! — less than this average. From this it will 
Watch for COAL AGE's June Edition |" * \% "% er 
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inderneath and out of magnetic field where it 
scharaes simple, positive, completely auto 
matic, dependable 
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FATHER OF 20 


Ideas conceived in the mind are born on the 
drafting table. Twenty such brain children, all 
of them fundamental advances in battery con- 
struction, have been fathered by A. H. Snyder, 
Chief Design Engineer for Gould Storage Bat- 
tery Corporation. There was an idea for ventila- 
tion of a sealed submarine battery, another for a 
terminal connection, several that resulted in new 
ways to support free ends of plates and sepa- 
rators. These and many others conceived by Mr. 
Snyder have been patented during the 42 years 
that he has been associated with Gould. Most of 
these improvements in battery construction were 


inspired by problems posed by our customers, 


Have you a battery problem? Is your business 
different? Inquisitive minds at the Gould factory 
welcome out-of-the-ordinary jobs. We have 
solved problems for every industry — railroads, 
mines, utilities, telephone companies. We should 
like to pit our wits against your problem. Write 
Gould Storage Battery Corp., Depew, N. Y. 


SEE YOU AT CINCINNATI! 
April 29—May 3... Booth 541 


BATTERIES 


FOR EVERY 
INDUSTRIAL USE 


GOUL 
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De Laval worm gear driving Jeffrey belt 
conveyor at mine of Brule Smokeless 
Coal Company. 


DELAVAL 


WORM GEARS 


are self-contained. They can be 
built with the worm either above 
or below the worm wheel, while 
the worm wheel shaft can be ex- 
tended either to right or to left, 
or upon both sides. The right- 
angle drive permits of placing 
the motor alongside the driven 
machine and offers great flexi- 
bility in the arrangement of ma- 
chines. Improved mechanical 
equipment is still 
better if driven by 
De Laval Worm 
Gears. 






Ask for Bulletin W-1111 
on ''Worm Gear Drives’ 


DE LAVAL 


STEAM TURBINE CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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Shear Tensil 


Composition: 





Table Il—Physical Properties of Soft Solders 


e 


Strength, Strength, 


Conductivity, 


—————Per Cent-—- — — Tons per Tons per Hardness Per Cent ~—-—Melting Rang 

Tin Lead Antimony Sq. In. Sq. In. Brinell of Copper Deg. F. Deg. ( 
100 —_ _— 1.28 0.94 4.6 13.9 450-450 232-232 
95 5 _ 2.0 2.0 — 13.6 361-431 183-2292 
95 — 5 2.68 2.65 13.3 10.9 451-455 233-235 
65 35 —_ 2.78 3.4 14.0 11.8 361-369 183-187 
64 35 1 2.86 3.89 16.5 11.4 363-370 184-188 
50 50 — 2.0 3.0 12.6 10.7 361-417 183-214 
50 47 3 3.06 3.75 15.6 9.6 365-397 185-203 
35 65 — 2.13 2.9 11.3 o:.7 361-482 183-250 
0 100 _ 0.896 0.89 4.1 y Bee 620-620 327-327 








have ten times the conductor area to main- 
tain equivalent conductivity 

Of the various stresses—impact, tension 
and shear—to which solder is subjected, its 
action under shear is the most important, 
said Mr. Shoup, because of the character of 
the stresses usually set up in the soldered 
joints of electrical machinery. Of the vari- 
ous types of soldered joints—butt, lap, 
scarf or sleeve—the latter is the best. An 
important factor is “tinning” the wires, or 
leads, where the joint is to be made to 
secure the strongest possible connection. 
The tinning metal should be of a type 
which will not be weakened by dilution by 
the solder itself. Most manufacturers use 
a high tin-content metal for this purpose. 

Tests indicate that a solder-film thickness 
of about 0.004 in. makes the strongest 
joint. Another important item is the flux. 
Zinc chloride is best but must be used at 
temperatures high enough to vaporize the 
flux—262 deg. C. or 503 deg. F. Lower 


temperatures leave flux in the solder and 
weaken the joint. Adding approximately 
30 per cent ammonium chloride lowers the 
necessary soldering temperature to 356 deg. 
F. These active fluxes usually are avoided 
for electrical work because of their corro- 
sive effects, resin solutions, petrolatum and 
oils being preferable. Where several wires 
per slot are to be soldered, the flux should 
be applied to the leads as inserted. 

Selection of the correct solder for a cer- 
tain job may be made from the data in 
Table II. For stator and “Class A” arma- 
ture work, 50-50 and 65-35 solders are con- 
sidered good. For “Class B,” or high-tem- 
perature work, the 95 tin-5 antimony is 
cheaper than 100 tin and greatly superior 
in strength and hardness. Tin dissolves 
copper. Therefore, manufacturers tinning 
large quantities of leads ship their metal 
back to the refiner for purification when it 
becomes too contaminated for most effective 
work, 


Census of Coal-Mining Industry 
Soon to Be in Full Swing 


baci signal for marshaling 
together the multitude of facts and 


figures for the 1939 census of the bitumi- 
nous-coal-mining industry has been sounded. 
Early in March the plan of procedure for 
carrying forward this task was signed by 
the directors of the two Federal agencies 
which have joined forces in this undertak- 
ing, the Census Bureau of the Commerce 
Department and the Bituminous Coal Divi- 
sion of the Interior Department. 

Initial work on this census has been 
under way for many months. With all de- 
tails of the plan for collecting, tabulating 
and publishing the data now laid out, the 
bituminous operators will soon join those 
in the anthracite regions in filling out blanks 
on question sheets mailed to them from 
Washington. Separate sets of questions 
were sent to the anthracite producers in 
January. The census of these mines, as 
usual, is being conducted exclusively by the 
Census Bureau. 

Under the cooperative plan the task of 
collecting all information on last year’s ac- 
tivities in the bituminous mines is assigned 
to the Bituminous Coal Division, and the 
work of editing and publishing the facts and 
figures will be done by the Division of 
Mines and Quarries of the Census Bureau, 
headed up by Dr. O. E. Kiesling, formerly 
of the Bureau of Mines. 

This year marks the 100th anniversary 
since the first census of mines and quarries 
was taken, and the 150th anniversary since 
the first count of the population—in 1790. 


The census of mines and quarries will be a 
sequel to and an amplification of all in- 
formation collected for previous years by 
the Census Bureau and the Bureau of 
Mines. In addition to this, there will be the 
usual analytical study of production and 
prices made each year by the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The bituminous questionnaires, which call 
for the essential data on output, shipments, 
equipment, employment and_ expenditures, 
are the result of many months of conferences 
by representatives of the bituminous industry 
and the two coal divisions at Washington. To 
simplify the work of those who supply the 
answers, three sets of questions have been 
prepared, each containing only those which 
are strictly applicable—one for mines with 
50 or more tons daily output, one for mines 
with less than this tonnage and one for 
central offices. Then, too, as stated on each 
questionnaire, “the questions are s0 framed 
as to supply data needed for administration 
of the Coal Act and, at the same time, 
provide statistics for bituminous-coal min 
ing for the Sixteenth Decennial Census. 
Thus no one engaged in any activity will be 
required to answer more than one set ot 
questions. 

Among the new data this year’s census 
will make available on both bituminous and 
anthracite mining operations wil! be that 
on mechanization. A special study will be 
conducted on the development of mechan 
cal loading. An inventory will be taken 0! 
the various types of loading devices below 
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ground and above. Each type and make 
of loader will be classified by the tonnage it 
handles and the kind of power used. 
Scraper hoists will be classified according to 
their rated capacity. Statistics also will be 
recorded on the production by the various 
kinds of mining methods. There will be 
fgures too on the number of each type of 
machinery and equipment used in 1939, as 
well as the tonnage and sizes of coal 
cleaned, the number of days mines were 
producing, and the daily output. 

Also included will be statistics on the num- 
ber and horsepower rating of all prime mov- 
ers, generators and motors used for driving 
loading machines, locomotives, undercutters, 
and all machinery, mobile and _ stationary, 
underground and on the surface, including 
that installed in power plants, tipples and 
breakers. For the first time, data will be 
ollected on expenditures during the year 
for new machinery, plant extensions and 
alterations. 

Supplementing the data on mechanized 
operations will be the most complete infor- 
mation ever collected on man-hours. This 
will include: how many men were employed 
in actual production, development, and 
maintenance work, number of days they 
worked, total number of man-shifts and of 
workers on each shift, and length of shifts. 


To Show Efficiency in Power Use 


Recent studies show that in 1937 the 
ectric industry obtained from every pound 
feoal more than twice as much electricity 
sin 1920, but that its consumption of coal 
for this purpose remained at approximately 
same level during this period. New 
cht will be thrown on the trend of effi- 
ency of manufacturing industries during 
recent years by the 1939 figures in the 
ensus of manufacturers on the consumption 
fuels and electric energy. 
Comparative figures are now being col- 
ected on the quantity of coal and com- 
ting fuels used last year by manufacturers, 
a well as the amount of electric energy 
generated in the plant, purchased and sold. 
‘milar figures on the consumption of the 
nes themselves will be recorded in the 
nsus of the coal-mining industry. From 
tis Information market analysts will be 
abie to determine not only the trend of 
mpetition with other fuels but the amount 
‘energy produced per ton of coal, or the 
juivalent in competing fuels. 
lhe tons of coal sold and shipped last 
year, by rail, water or truck, and the dis- 
ances hauled also will be recorded in this 
fars census. The new housing census, 
ch will cover 35,000,000 homes, will re- 
the trend of utilization of modern 
ppliances for the home, including those 
or heating and cooking. 
lo complete the picture of mining ac- 
les last year, comprehensive data will 
made available on contracting companies 
ch build tipples and breakers, sink 
its and render other services for bi- 
nous and anthracite companies, as well 
idual preparation companies 
inthracite producers. 


on 
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How quickly the information can be made 
— depend largely upon the in- 

“Sty itself, With full cooperation, all the 
— and ires will be reported to Wash- 
e n by the end of April, and most of the 
IC Infor 


ition will be published by late 
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—when space is limited . . 


Use this self-contained conveying and 
weighing space saving unit. The forward 
(or head end) is suspended from a scale 
lever system, connected to the WEIGH- 
TOMETER. The loading end of the con- 
veyor rests on a fixed pivot. Conveyor 
can be kept within a few feet in length. 
Supplied for large or small tonnages. Let 
us show you how to check your tonnage 
accurately, at low cost, with a Merrick 
WEIGHTOMETER. 


BULLETIN 375 














a ..WHAT PRICE MINE 
LUBRICATION? 


Perhaps your lubrication costs can be lowered as were 
the costs of this large Pennsylvania mine operator * 
who writes, “We have been using Cities Service grease 
in our Joy loaders and have found it very satisfactory. 
We have gone into the cost of lubrication with people 
from other districts and from their comments we believe 
our costs are very well in line.” 

The same operator writes, “Your engineers’ service 
has been everything we might ask, they are at all times 
cooperating with us.” 

Investigate Cities Service “Service Proved” Lubri- 
cants and our Engineering Service. Fill in the en- 
closed blank and mail today. 


Visit Our ee ee 

® Seathak | CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. . 
oorma = Sixty Wall Tower, N. Y. . 

ITIES the = Room 1626C : 
| Cincinnati ® Please Have a Lubrication Engineer Call - 
RV C Show : PO chu ha te Ck as Genego) Caeeccareuneeneaad : 
+ Wiles tenes : CC cmipeie MOOIOGN Ic 8 oat rote Gaesoslessee ees : 

on request. : CU ive deeaddudeeds diteednentsenseieracedheke : 


SERVICE PROVED INDUSTRIAL OILS 



















































































































Actual non-partisan tests 
conducted by Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory prove 
conclusively the superior 
welded strength of Mesco 
Flashwelded Rail Bonds. 
The average breaking 
strength of twelve Mesco 
Flashweld Bonds (selected 
at random from stock) 
was within 7% of the 
rated cable strength of 5700 lbs. Moreover, Mesco Bonds proved 
that they were 12% stronger, on the average, than other bonds 
tested! See table above for actual breaking strengths of bonds 
tested. 


Extra WELDED STRENGTH Means Greater Conductivity 


Mesco Rail Bonds are manufactured by the patented Elec- 
tric Flashweld Process. This method of welding provides 
an absolute connection between the forged steel terminal 
and each individual strand of the copper cable, making 
stronger, more oxygen-free welds. The net result is greater 
welded strength, lower resistance and longer bond life. 


Mesco Flashweld Bonds are available in eleven different 
styles, for every bonding requirement. A complete installa- 
tion will save you money in welding, power and replace- 
ment costs! Write for copy of Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 
report, literature and prices. 


















THE MESCO LINE INCLUDES: 


Rail Bonds, Welding Machines, Trolley Section Switches, Frogs, Splicers, 
Wheels, Poleheads, Harps, Gliders and Ground Clamps. 


Distributors for Ahlberg new and reground bearings, Rome cable and 
Lancaster steel. 






















MIDWEST DISTRIBUTOR: EVANSVILLE ELECTRIC & MFG. co. 
600 W. Eichel Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


MOSE BACH 


SeLECTRIC SUPPLY COMPANY 
1115 Arlington a Pittsburgh, Pa. 











summer or early autumn. Each operator jn 
the bituminous industry is requested to 
forward his schedule, after filling in the 
answers, to the nearest regional office of the 
Bituminous Coal Division. Anthracite coal 
companies have been requested to forward 
their schedules direct to the Census Bureay 
in Washington. As in all census undertak- 
ings, the answers to the questions are 
strictly confidential. The same law which 
requires companies and individuals to sup. 
ply the answers protects them against dis. 
closure of individual returns. 


Personal Notes 


Davin Brown, formerly mine foreman 
with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., has been named_ superintendent at 
the company’s Hamilton mine, Pratt City, 
Ala., vice Arthur Waldman, promoted. 


Joun C. Coscrove, consulting engineer. 
Johnstown, Pa., and well known as a for- 


mer coal operator, has been retained by the 
Peerless National Pottery, Inc., Evansville 


Ind., to assist in modernizing its plant, 


equipment and practices. 

W. T. Datton resigned March 1 from 
the position of chief electrician and master 
mechanic, Gauley Mountain Coal Co., An- 
sted, W. Va., to accept a similar position 
at Wharton mine of the Koppers Coal Co.. 
Wharton, Boone County, W. Va. 


H. F. Hesiey, in charge of product con- 
trol department, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was appointed representative 
of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers on Committee D-5 
on Coal and Coke, American Society fo1 
Testing Materials, on March 21. 

R. E. Howe, president of Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., has accepted appointment as a 
member of the committee on principles o! 
Americanism of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

Dr. Frank W. Hurp has been appointed 
a member of the staff of the chemical engi- 
neering division of the research foundation 
of Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago 
His work will be in the field of specia 
fuel-development problems. 

Grorce A. Lamp, assistant to the late 
F. G. Tryon, has been appointed acting 
chief of the research section, Bituminous 
Coal Division, Department of the Interior. 
He has been with the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission and the Bituminous Coa 
Division for the last three years. 

J. J. Morris has been promoted from mine 
electrician to chief electrician of the Kay 
ford (W. Va.) district by the Truax-Traer 
Coal Co. 

Bruce Payne, president, Payne Coal Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has been elected trea 
urer of the Anthracite Operators’ Asso 
ation, organization of independents. 

V. D. Pickiestmer, formerly purchasilz 
agent and master mechanic, has been pr 
moted to general superintendent ot th 
South-East Coal Co., Seco, Letcher County. 


} y 2 
Ky. He takes the place vacated by ©. 
SPRADLIN, who resigned to become 458°" 


ated with the Mutual Benefit Life Insuranc 
Co. 


re: 
the sec! 


Kriine Roserts has resigned 
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mean ‘‘ultimate low eost.’’ 
in your territory. 


WIRE—WRITE—or consult your Telephone Directory 


‘LET THEM ANALYZE 
YOUR ROPE PROBLEM! 


Buying wire rope is not only a matter of buying good rope. 
What’s more important is buying the right rope... Our 
corps of salesmen—always available through our distrib- 
utors—are trained to analyze your problem intelligently 
and efficiently. And our Engineering Staff stands ready 
to use these analyses—for recommendations that actually 
Use the Union Wire Rope Man 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 


2130 Manchester 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Distributors in Leading Cities throughout the Country 





ULTIMATE LOW COST WIRE ROPE”. 


Visit Booth 803 


Cincinnati Show 



























BE SURE 
TO SEE THE 


BROWN-FAYRO EXHIB 








e FOR ABOVE GROUND 


“BROWNIE” LAYER LOADING HOISTS 


Layer load for uniformity of product and re- 
duced degradation. These special hoists are 


made in three sizes and will handle up to seven 
railroad cars. 








“BROWNIE" HAULAGE HOISTS 


Model HID... triple geared... 
handles mine or railroad cars. Rated 
7,000 to 15,000 Ibs. rope pull at 
speeds up to 125 ft. per minute. 
Drum capacity .. . 765 ft. 34" rope. 


"BROWNIE" 
No pre-heating . . . The oil fog is pro- 





OIL SPRAY SYSTEMS 


duced by spraying at high pres- 
sures. An economical and effec- 
tive method of dust proofing. 














e AND BELOW 





“BROWNIE" 
CAR SPOTTING HOISTS 


A complete line of hoists for handling 
cars at conveyor loading points. Ar- 
ranged for local or remote control. 


Model HKL is only 24" overall height. 








“BROWNIE" 


A compact reliable unit, capable of high 
capacities through long lengths of tubing. 
Enclosed A.C. or D.C. motors. Can be used 
with flexible or sheet metal tubing. 










TUBING BLOWER 


SEE THE 





IHE DRA PANN-FAYR 


940 ASH ST. 





JOHNSTOWN, PA. 





taryship of the American Retail Coal Asso 
ciation to accept an executive position wit! 
the newly created Solid Fuel Institute of 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. Hiram Suarer, formerly assistant divi 
sion superintendent, Powellton Division 
Koppers Coal Co., is now with the enginee: 
ing department of the Pond Creek Poca 
hontas Co., Bartley, W. Va. 


ArTHUR WALDMAN, heretofore  superin- 
tendent of the Hamilton mine of the Ten 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Prat 
City, Ala., has been appointed chief engi 
neer of the company’s coal mines division, 
vice I. W. Minver, resigned. 


C. W. Waker, formerly superintendent 
of Mine No. 14 of the Island Creek Coal 
Co., Holden, W. Va., has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Pond Creek 
Pocahontas Co. and is now stationed at 
Bartley, W. Va. G. J. Srotiines, who had 
been managing both the Pond Creek Poca 
hontas Co. and Mallory Coal 
linquished the former duties to continue as 
vice-president and general manager at 
Mallory. 

A. H. Woopwarp was reelected chairman 
of the board of the Woodward 
Woodward, Ala., at the annual meeting of 
directors. Other officers renamed are: H. A. 
Berc, president; R. M. MarsHa.t, vice- 
president and secretary, and D. T. Turn- 
BULL, assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Co.,  re- 


Iron Co., 


St. Louis Drafts Anti-Smoke Bill 
Based on Committee Report 


Work of putting the recommendations of 
the Municipal Smoke Elimination Commit- 
tee of St. Louis into ordinance form began 
early in March, the bill to be ready for 
introduction in the Board of Aldermen 
before that body adjourns in April. The 
measure will embody the suggestions of the 
committee for ridding the city of smoke by 
1942, said Mayor Dickmann. Unanimous 
approval of the committee’s report, pre- 
sented on Feb. 24, was voted at a luncheon 
meeting of the directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce at the Noonday Club. About 30 
directors attended the meeting and _ heard 
an explanation of various phases of the 
report by James L. Ford, Jr., chairman of 
the committee. The meeting also approved 
the report of the special smoke committee 
of the Associated Engineering Societies 
made in connection with the work of the 
Smoke Elimination Committee. 

Basis of the control plan is passage of an 
ordinance requiring use of either smokeless 
fuels or automatic equipment for burning 
raw coal. John B. Sullivan, 
the Mayor and the only lawyer member of 
the committee, is in charge of drafting the 
bill. He is being assisted by Mr. Ford, 
Smoke Commissioner Raymond R. Tucker, 
a committee of three business men named 
by Thomas N. Dysart, president ot the 
Chamber of Commerce, and a representa- 
tive of the Board of Aldermen. 

A series of experiments is being ! 
the mechanical engineering laboratory 
Washington University under the superv!- 
sion of Dean Alexander Langsdorf and Arch 


secretary to 


id in 


R. Burgess, engineering instructor rhese 
different fuels are being tested; cok made 
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GREATER SAFETY, 


ECONOMY and 
EFFICIENCY 


when you use the Right Steel 


or every Mine Use 


S you modernize your operations, 
you're going to need steel—and 

it takes a lot of knowledge of steels to 
get just the right type for every job. 
That’s when it pays to call Carnegie- 
Illinois into the picture. For not only 
are we equipped to supply the right 
steels—we also have the man power to 
help you choose and apply those right 





AMPLE SUPPORT FOR 20-FT. CUTS 

WITH U-S°S STEEL MINE TIMBER. 
The strength of steel makes possible opera- 
tion of cutting machines at full capacity—as 
compared with the 60% capacity obtained 
with the usual 12-foot cuts. These steel beams 
weigh about one-third as much as a wood slab 





Be sure to see the i 
United States Steel Subsidiaries 
Exhibit at the 17th Annual 


American Mining Congress 
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steels to your mine operation. 
Whenever you have a problem in- 
volving the use of steel—put it up to 
us. We'll put our experienced staff on 
the job. There’s no obligation for this 
service. And, of course, our far-flung 
distribution of both regular and spe- 
cial steels is to your advantage when 
you order Carnegie-Illinois Steels. 


of equal strength—and their 37%” depth al- 
lows greater headroom. They cost less in the 
long run, because they can be used time and 
again, with a high scrap value when dis- 
carded. U-S-S Steel timber provide greater 
safety, for they will not break — can be 
straightened, should they bend in service. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 


STEEL 






SAFER, FASTER PRODUCTION 
WITH ALL-STEEL TRACK 


With all-steel track you can run heavy equip- 
ment with a minimum of maintenance or de- 
railment troubles. The track is sturdy and 
firm, for the clips on U-S-S Steel Ties hold 
tightly to the rails—maintain correct gauge. 
Track with U-S-S Steel Ties can quickly be 
laid by workmen using only a hammer and a 
wrench, All-steel track can easily be moved, 
taken apart and re-assembled without dam- 
age to ties. Light-weight track can be moved 
in complete sections. U-S-S Steel Ties are 
available in a complete range of sections— 
for main haulage track or for roomwork. For 
frogs, crossings or switches, use U-S-S 
Lorain Special Trackwork—in standard sizes 
or specially fabricated. 








SPECIAL STEELS FOR MINE USE 


Whatever your problem—abrasion, reduction 
of weight, corrosion—we will help you get 
the right steel for that particular problem. 
U-S-S High Tensile Steels — U-S-S Cor- 
TEN, U-S-S MAN-TEN and U-S-S Abrasion 
Resisting Steels—are so strong, so tough, so 
resistant to corrosion, shocks, stress, fatigue, 
wear and abrasion that by their use, strength 
and life equal to the best performance of 
former heavy construction can be obtained 
with substantially less weight. Call our engi- 
neers and find out how little it costs to build 
and operate with these superior steels. 





CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES Stee 































King Coal Say: 





See our Complete Tramp 
Iron Magnet Exhibit at 
American Mining Con- 
gress Convention — Cin- 
cinnati, April 29 to May 
3, 1940. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC 
REPAIR COMPANY, Inc. 


FAIRMONT, W. VA. 











from Illinois coal, a byproduct coke, a 
West Virginia low-volatile non-smoking 
coal, and a top-grade Illinois coal. Check 
is being made for efficiency, firing, burning 


| quality, smoke, and atmospheric pollution 


from sulphur dioxide. The apparatus be- 
ing used includes two warm-air furnaces 
of average home size with forced circula- 
tion. The quantity of air entering each 
furnace is being determined, and the inlet 
and outlet temperatures are being measured 
so that the heat put out by each fuel can 
be computed, 

A proposal for a $10,000,000 coal-process- 
plant to be operated by St. Clair County, 
Illinois, to prepare Illinois coal into cheap 
smokeless fuel for the St. Louis market has 
been branded by former Circuit Judge 
W. R. Weber as “simply fantastic.’ The 
Judge said the State Constitution forbade 
the Legislature from authorizing the county 
to vote such a bond issue. The County 
Board of Supervisors has petitioned for 
authority to issue such bonds. 


Battelle Offers Research Study 


Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio, announces that further appointments 
of research associates are to be made. 
Young men who are university or college 
graduates and who have shown aptitude 
for research, either in graduate work or in 
a brief industrial experience, are eligible. 
Preference will be given to those who have 
majored in physics, physical chemistry, 
organic chemistry, chemical engineering, 


metallurgy, fuels or ceramics, and especially 
‘ 





Steel Grid 





Resistors 


P-G UNBREAKABLE RESISTORS 


for—fewer shut-downs 
less motor maintenance 
lower operating costs 


more production 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE GUARANTEED 


ep 


THE POST-GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. 


221 WEST THIRD STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 














\ 








to those who have completed Ph.D. train. 
ing and are pointed toward a career in 
industrial research. The research associates 
are brought together for a year’s experience 
at Battelle to help bridge the gap between 
their academic training and their future 
industrial research work. 

Research associates are appointed for one 
year, including vacation, at a salary of 
$1,800, which may be extended for ‘a second 
year. Appointees work full time on ap 
proved research projects under supervision 
of the institute’s technical staff, leading to 
publication of information that will be use 
ful to science and industry. Applications 
should be submitted not later than May |] 
to Clyde E. Williams, director of the 
institute. 


Ohio River Hydro Development 
Opposed by Coal Interests 


A hearing on the proposal to construct 
dams on the Ohio River at Letart, W. Va.; 
Gallipolis, Ohio, and Greenup, Ky., for 
power purposes was held by the Division 
Engineer, Board of Engineers, U. S. War 
Department, on Feb. 27 at Portsmouth, 
Ohio. Of about 200 in attendance, approxi- 
mately 80 per cent opposed the project and 
specifically condemned the proposed hydro- 
electric development. 

Van A. Bittner, president, District 17, 
United Mine Workers, said the project, if 
carried out, would force 500 coal miners 
out of work and mean a loss to the 
mining industry of 500,000 tons of coal 
annually. Opposition statements were filed 
by the National Coal Association, West 
Virginia and Northern West Virginia coal 
associations; Kanawha, Logan, Pocahontas, 
New River, Winding Gulf and Williamson 
district associations. Ezra Van Horn wired 
the Board of the opposition of the Ohio 
Coal Association. 


Obituary 


DanieL B. Wentz, Jr., 36, vice-president, 
Stonega Coke & Coal Co. and Westmore- 
land Coal Co., operating in Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, respectively, died March 9 of 
leukemia at Lankenau Hospital, Phila- 
delphia. He also was an officer in the 
following distributing organizations: presi- 
dent, Virginia-Kentucky Coal Corporation; 
vice-president, General Coal Co., Virginia 
Coal & Iron Co., and Wentz Corporation. 
He held directorships in the Admiralty 
Coal Corporation and Crab Orchard Im- 
provement Co. 


Artuur Hate, 79, chairman of the Coal 
Exporters’ Association of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., died Feb. 29 in that 
city of a heart ailment. For many years 
he had been associated with the Pennsyl- 
vania and Baltimore & Ohio railroads and 
the American Railway Association, subse- 
quently becoming traffic vice-president with 
the Consolidation Coal Co. and then joining 
the American Wholesale Coal Association, 
which has since changed its name to the 
American Coal Distributors’ Association. 
Under the National Recovery Administra: 
tion he was secretary of the Wholesale 
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ruts PORTABLE, QUICK-CUTTING TRACTOGRAPH 


The speed and accuracy with which the portable, light- 
weight No. 1 Tractograph performs its job has ma- 
terially helped in the reduction of one of the major 
problems of the coal industry — the out-of-service 
time of mine cars. 

By using the side roller attachment, this lightweight, 
portable machine automatically makes its cut, and 
can be moved from job-to-job without loss of time. If 
your problem is one of cutting for production or main- 
tenance, Airco engineers have designed and per- 
fected the right cutting machine to do the job the 
quickest and most economical way. Consult us on 


























No. 1 Tractograph is shown here, using the side roller 
attachment. This lightweight machine clearly illustrates its 
your cutting problems. portability—can be taken from one job to another quickly. 


————, 





Be sure to visit 
THE AIRCO EXHIBIT 


AIR REDUCTION | “<= 


American Mining 





Congress 

General Offices: 60 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 7th Annual Coal 
Convention 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES April 29 to May 3 
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1g and Everything for GAS WELDING or CUTTING and’ARC WELDING (WILSON) 
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Coal Authority. He was a son of Edward 
Everett Hale, noted New England clergy- 
man and author. 


Tuomas F. Sratrery, 68, anthracite 
operator, died Feb. 22 in Misericordia Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, Pa., following a fall. 
He was president of the Bell Colliery Co., 
Tuscarora, and the Frackville Coal Co., 
Cumbola, Pa., as well as Slattery Bros., 
Inc., a distributing organization in Phila- 
delphia. 

J. S. Hammonps, 67, former district 
superintendent and more recently inspector 
of operations for the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co., died Feb. 22 at his home in Kingston, 
Pa. He had been in the employ of the 
Lehigh Valley company for more than half 
a century in various capacities. 

SAMUEL GILLILAN, 49, mine foreman at 
“D” mine of the Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Superior, Wyo., was fatally shot Feb. 21 
when his rifle accidentally discharged while 
target shooting with one of his sons. 











NO CRIMPING “FINGER PINCH” 
THAT SPOILS WIRE ROPE | . 


When a Laughlin drop forged Safety Clip takes 
hold of wire rope, it means business. The solid 
fist-like grip is 50% more efficient than ordi- 
nary U-Bolt Clips, as proved by recent tests at 
a famous engineering school. 


Dustless Treatment Study 
Launched at Armour 


An extensive program of research on the 
treatment of United States coals 
is being launched by the Research Founda- 
| tion of Armour Institute of Technology, 
| Chicago, according to an announcement by 
| Harold Vagtborg, director. This is one of 
several programs carried on by the founda- 
tion in 


dustless 
You also save the rope that would ordinarily 


be cut off after being crimped by the “‘finger 
pinch” action of U-Bolt Clips. Laughlin Safety 
Clips, when removed, leave the rope straight, 
uncrimped, ready to use again. 


the study of coals, their uses and 

treatment for better and 
utilization; a little less than a year 
ago it pioneered in the use of coals in 
liquid form to run a standard-make auto- 
mobile. 

According to Mr. Vagtborg, the founda- 
tion has been conducting preliminary work 
in the study of dustless coal treatment 
during the last year, under the supervision 
of Dr. F. W. Godwin, director of chemical 
engineering research, laying the groundwork 
for the present program. The 
aimed at making available to 
holder at a 


yossible more 
I 


efficient 





FEWER CLIPS NEEDED. Where you've been 
using four ordinary U-Bolt Clips, you will need 
only three Laughlin Safety Clips to get the 
same strength. | 
FASTER TO APPLY. Laughlin Safety Clips 
have nuts on Opposite sides — easy tO get at 
— you can use two wrenches at once. That 
saves time — and many a cuss-word, 


program is 
the house- 
which will not 
deposit dust; coal which, in other words, 


low cost coal 


can be delivered to the home without soil- 
ing the wash on the line. Undertaken 
through the cooperation of the Johnson 





March Corporation, of New York, the in- 
vestigation will be made in the foundation 


Write for the free booklet giving results of 


tests made by a famous engineering school. | coal laboratories and also in the field. Dr. 
Take the first step to saving some real money | Martin H. Heeren, staff member of the 
by mailing the coupon now. foundation chemical engineering division, 


PPPs ees eee will conduct the study. 


: THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO.! 
a Portland, Maine a 
me free Safety Clip booklet.C-34 


| 

§ Please send 
a. 

gs Name 


ic ‘ 
1 Company 


8 Address 


Check here for catalog on items below im 


Look for Laughlin products in Thomas’ Register 
and buy through your distributor. 


Joy, Dorr and Brown Honored 


ert Perret e rere 


Special awards as “modern pioneers” 
were bestowed by the National Association 
of Manufacturers in February in connection 
with the observance of the 150th 
sary of establishment of the U. S. Patent 
Office. A committee of distinguished scien- 
tists headed by Dr. Karl T. Compton, presi- 


dent, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


anniver- 











| selected 500 persons to be so honored, 
among whom were J. F. Joy, president, Joy 
Mfg. Co., who has been responsible for 








nearly 100 United States and foreign pat- 





ents, mostly improvements in coal-mining 
machinery; J. V. N. Dorr, mine- and metal- 
equipment engineer and manufacturer; and 
W. E. Brown, Ventube sales representative 
for E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
in recognition of his patents covering im- 
provements in coating, suspensions and 
couplings for collapsible acid-resisting tub 
ing used in auxiliary mine ventilation. 

Designation of these men is the culmina- 
tion of more than six months’ search by the 
committee for men whose pioneering on the 
frontiers of industry has resulted in increas- 
ing employment, providing a new com 
modity or service, reducing the cost of a 
product already in use, or improving the 
quality of a product already in use. 


Soft-Coal Automatic Heat Drive 
Planned for Nashville 


A promotion program for automatic 
with bituminous coal is planned for Nash- 


heat 


ville, Tenn., with coal and stoker dealers 
joining hands in the drive. Support of 
distributors of coal burners, stokers and 


heating equipment is being sought by a 
committee appointed by stoker dealers and 
the Nashville Wholesale Coal Association 
and the Nashville Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association which is studying plans for a 
coal and stoker show. A representative of 
Nashville Electric Service is serving on the 
committee. T. A. Day, southeastern man- 
ager for Appalachian Coals, Inc., has agreed 
to act as coordinator. 


Sanction and support for the proposed 
exposition have been extended by City 
Smoke Inspector Culbert. <A site for the 
show and other preliminaries are being 


studied by subcommittees. The show com- 
mittee includes the following: T. C. Young 
and Thomas Lamb for the wholesalers; 
Manuel Frank and Benjamin Doubleday for 
the retailers; and Frank Bogle, H. M. Sau- 
rie, James M. Hudgins and Allen Walker 
for the stoker dealers, and A. C. Gibson 
for Nashville Electric Service. 


Missouri Conference Set 


A Missouri Mineral Industries Confer- 
ence will be held April 26 and 27 at the 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
Rolla, Mo. With a supper on the evening 
of the first day there will be an open joint 
meeting of the St. and_ Tri-State 
(Joplin) sections of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers with 
the Missouri School of Mines Student 
Chapter of the institute. The principal 
speaker will be R. C. Allen, past president 
of the A.I.M.E, 


Louis 


Miner-Boxers Seek Opponents 


An eight-man boxing team sponsored by 
Van B. Stith, preparation and safety man- 
ager, Anchor Coal Co., Highcoal, W. \a- 
and Deputy Boxing Commissioner of Wes! 


Virginia, seeks opponents for the eight bouts 
that will feature athletic night, Apri! 30. 


Mining 
Ohio. 


American 
Cincinnati, 


with the 
convention at 
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in connection 


Congress 


|-T-E PRESENTS 
New Electrical Protection 
for Mines 























A manually operated circuit breaker, actuated 


by thermal conditions, for the protection of 
4/0 and 6/0 trolley wires. 


Full automatic switchboards for motor-gen- 
erator sets. 


Full automatic .switchboards for rotary con- Representatives in Principal 
verters. Mining Areas 


I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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@ Have your 


1200 
Capacity 
done with our light gasoline 
drills. They save fuel and mov- 
ing costs. 


Standard 2%” Coal Cores. 
Holes to 1200’ Depth. We guar- 
antee satisfactory and proper 
coal cores. 


Cored Ventilating Shafts 
drilled. Pre-Pressure Grouting 
for proposed mine shafts. Solid- 
ification of Wet Main Entries, 
done by our Stop-Grout Method. 


Water Wells and Discharge 
Holes drilled and grouted. 


MOTT 


CORE DRILLING COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON W. VA. 













KENTUCKY 


OS 











OPERATORS SAVING MONEY 


OSE 


Mr. Stith, who is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee arranging the fisticuffs, invites ama- 
teur boxers employed by coal-mining com- 
panies to enter, with the assurance that 
they will be fairly matched. Expenses of 
participants selected will be paid, applica- 
tions to be mailed to Richard J. Lund, 
editor, Mining Congress Journal, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


New Company to Mine Coal 
In West Virginia 


A new coal mining company, the Snap 


Creek Coal Co., has been organized to 
operate 1,000 leased acres near Logan, 


W. Va. Cincinnati (Ohio) and Huntington 
(W. Va.) interests are associated in the 
undertaking. Officers are J. H. Rhodes, 
president; A. J. Russell, vice-president, and 
FE. J. Payne, vice-president in charge of 
operations. 

The mine is to be fully mechanized, will 
work the Alma seam and is to have an 
annual output of about 200,000 tons, accord- 
ing to Mr. Payne. Construction is to begin 
soon so that production can get under way 
as early as possible. 


Lehigh Meeting Plans Shaping 


Plans are rapidly approaching completion 
for the Third Annual Anthracite Confer- 
ence, to be Held May 9 and 10 at Packard 
Laboratory, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 


WITH 


NATURAL PRESSURE 
TREATMENT 




















(Right) Osmose- 
treated oak ties in- 
stalled by South- 
ern Mining Co. 
Insull, Ky. 








——=s 














































Osmose-treated oak ties in 
main haulageway of Clover 
Fork Coal Co. mine at Kitts, 
Harlan County, Ky. 








W arte for literature containing unbiased re- 
ports from recognized authorities, and describing 
how Osmose Natural Pressure Wood-Preserving 
Treatment secures deep and effective penetration 
of proved wood preservatives without “se of 
heating or pressure-treating equipment. 
ment simple as A-B-C. Applicable to any wood 
species. 
ment. Effectiveness and economy fully proved. 
Get the evidence NOW! 


Visit our AMC Exposition Booth #440 at Cincinnati 


OSMOSE WOOD PRESERVING CO. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 1437 Bailey Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Branch Office: Martin Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Kentucky Rep.—W. C. Gaines, Cherry Bldg., Harlan, Ky. 













Treat- 


Costs only a fraction of pressure treat- 





Pa. Papers on a variety of interesting su 
jects by authorities in their respectiy: 


lines are being prepared. Some of 1] 
important subjects to be covered ar 
“Proper Use of Domestic Sizes of Anthra 
cite in Home Heating,” “Modern Methods 
for Handling Coal and Ash,” “Practica| 
Results From the Use of Anthracite on 
Semi-Industrial Stokers,” “Important New 
Data and Research on Chimneys and 
Draft,” “Reducing the Cost of Manufactur- 
ing Anthracite Equipment Through Indus. 
trial Standardization,’ “Mining and Com 
bustion Engineering as an Opportunity for 
the Young Engineer,’ “Mineral Wool In- 
sulation From Anthracite Ash and Anthra- 
cite Culm Banks” and “Application of 
Anthracite to Modern Baking Ovens.” 


House Group Studies Mine Bills 


Consideration of mine inspection bills 
began in the House of Representatives at 
Washington on March 7, when the Commit- 
tee on Mines and Mining of the House met. 
After lengthy discussion in executive session 
a subcommittee was named to go into the 
subject thoroughly and decide what meth- 
ods to pursue and to hold hearings. The 
subcommittee named includes: Andrew L. 
Somers (D., N. Y.), J. Hardin Peterson 
(D., Fla.), Fadjo Cravens (D., Ark.), Fred 
Bradley (R., Mich.) and Thomas D. Win- 
ter (R., Kan.). The chairman has _indi- 
cated that he desires to make a real study 
of coal-mine operations so as to be better 
informed on the subject before hearings 
are held. The cooperation of the industry 
has been extended to the committee in the 
work. 


Homes Sink Over Mine Workings 


An ll-acre section of the town of Shen- 
andoah, Pa., began to sink in the early 
morning of March 4, causing 
homes and buildings to twist and_ crack. 
Though there have been anthracite mines 
beneath the structures for a number of 
years, the reason for the cave-in occurring 
when it did is a matter of conjecture. In 
some places the subsidence was as great as 
22) im: 


scores ol 


Industrial Notes 


Roperts & ScuaArrer Co. announces the 
removal of its offices from the Wrigley 
Building to 307 North Michigan Ave., 


Chicago. 


Georce A. SmIrH, assistant plant manage! 
of the Meriden (Conn.) factory of th 
New Departure Division, General Motors 
Corporation, has been appointed assistant 
general manager of the Hydra-Matic !rans- 


mission Division of General Motors. De- 
troit, Mich. He joined New Departure 11 
1920. 


Cuain Bett Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. has 
elected J. C. Merwin to the office of treas 
urer in addition to that of vice-president, 
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OVER WELDED TRACK. 


@ Operating speeds can be stepped up and heavier loads can be hauled when rails 
are Thermit welded. Elimination of rough riding, battered rail joints and trans- 
formation of rails into long, continuous ribbons of steel reduces danger of de- 
railment; makes trains roll easier. 

In addition, reduction of power losses, effected by doing away with rail bonds 
and substituting fully conductive welds, gives locomotives extra power. 
Write for pamphlets outlining all of the savings you can make by installing 


welded main haulage track and describing the Thermit process of rail welding. 


Or, ask to have a representative call and explain. No obligation, of course. 







METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION + 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
ALBANY - CHICAGO - PITTSBURGH - SO. SAN FRANCISCO + TORONTO 
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“INSTALLED in Waukon, 


lowa, February, 1933, a Sterling 
ten inch-19 stage deep well turbine 
pump has been in almost continu- 
operation, 45 
to 60 million gallons of water an- 
writes E. A. Nickelsen, 
Interstate 


ous pumping from 
nually,’ 
Power Engineer, Power 


Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 


“It has been giving excellent service 
be evidenced from the re- 
test 
where it was found to have an efh- 
ciency of 68% and to deliver 300 
G.P.M., against a total head of 
338.9 feet with the of 1.74 
KWH per thousand gallons. That 
this is excellent performance, after 


as may 


sults of a recent efficiency 


use 


nearly seven years of use, is quite 
evident, when it is considered that 
your sales representative only guar- 
anteed 1.8 KWH per thousand gal- 


lons against the above head. 

**More well-built and efficient equip- 
such as _ this,’ Mr. 
“Would help 


erroneous about 


ment adds 


Nickelsen, 


eliminate 


certainly 
ideas 
costs caused by ineffi- 


power now 


. . oe 
cient pumping units.” 


If you, too, want to lower pumping 
costs, write us about your pumping 


problems—today. 
If you need service, Sterling gives 
it—from coast to coast! 


@ See 
Mining 


Exhibit Booth 
Cincinnati, 


141 
April 


Our 
Congress, 


American 
29-May 3 


STERLING PUMP CORPORATION 
Hamilton, O. Stockton, Cal. 





1 STERUNG 


DEEP WELL TURBIN: 


% a err wee 












already held. L. B. McKnight 
has been appointed assistant to the vice- 
president, but will continue as sales man- 
ager of the company’s conveyor division. 


which he 


FaLKk Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., an- 
nounces that Herman W. Falk, founder of 
the company and president since its incep- 
tion, has been made chairman of the board. 
He has been succeeded as president by 
Harold S. Falk. 


WortHincton Pump & MAcHINERY Cor- 


PORATION, Harrison, N. J., has elected H. A. 
Feldbush as a_ vice-president. He joined 
the company in 1915 and has lately been 


general manager of the Carbondale Division. 


ALLIs-CHALMERS Mrc. Co. has appointed 


Walter L. Maxson as sales manager and 
chief engineer of its mining machinery 


division, moving him up from sales engi- 
neer. William C. Johnson, until recently 
manager of the company’s’ Knoxville 


(Tenn.) district sales office, has been made 


sales manager of the crushing and cement 
machinery division. 


Bascock & Witcox Tuspe Co., Beaver 


Falls, Pa., has named Joe S. Thompson as 
district sales manager of its Chicago office. 


Joining the company in 1934, Mr. Thomp- 
son was transferred to Chicago as a sales- 
man in 1937. 

& Cas_e Co., Cambridge, 
Doughty as 


SrmpLcex WIRE 


Mass., has appointed G. F. 


manager of its New York sales office, with 
which he has been associated for the last 
seventeen years. 

TEMPLETON, Keniry & Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of jacks and equipment, has 
elected J. B. Templeton president. He 


succeeding 
chairman of 


moves from vice-president, 


W. B. Templeton, 
the board. 


up 
who is now 


Ind., 
instruments 
and automatic combustion control, has 
appointed Charles M. Chapman, Cincinnati, 
as representative for southern Ohio and con- 
territory in Kentucky and Indiana. 


Hays Corporation, Michigan City, 


manufacturer of combustion 


tiguous 


Link-Be_t Co., Stoker Division, has ap- 
pointed the Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., as retail dealer in its stokers in that 


territory. 


Power Conference to Study Coal 


A diversified program has been arranged 
for the Third Annual Midwest Power Con- 
ference, to be held April 9 and 10 in the 


Palmer House, Chicago. Sponsored — by 
Armour Institute of Technology, in coopera- 
tion with seven Midwestern universities 


colleges and several local and national 
the 
main as a 
production, 


and 
conference is 

for the 
transmis- 


societies, 
the 
power 


engineering 
designed in clinic 


discussion of 


sion and consumption. 
A section devoted to fuel problems of 
power plants, expected to be of interest to 


the 
Gases in 


includes following 


“Stratification of 


coal) men, papers: 


Coal-Fired 








Furnaces,” 


John M. Drabelle, Iowa Electrie 3 





Light & Power Co.; “Pulverized Coal] 
Martin Frisch, chief engineer, boiler angi 


pulverizer division, Foster Wheeler ( orpora- fl 
tion; “The Intermittent Burning of Gas and / 
Pulverized Coal,” H. A. Kleinman, 


P eoples 
Power Co., Moline, Ill. 


Plan Smokeless Fuel Plant 


Construction of a plant to produce smok, 
less fuel from coal screenings is planned 
for Louisville, Ky., according to Curtis ¢ 
Webb, director of the city 
Service Department. 
ducing fuel 


Research and 
An Ilinois plant pro- 
designed to meet St. Louis 


(Mo.) smoke-elimination plans is under 
consideration as a model, said Mr. Web), 
e 


Doubles Stoker-Coal Equipment 


Old Ben Coal Corporation has doubled 
the capacity for producing household stoker 
coal at its No. 14 mine, Buckner, IIl., 
the installation of another American (Coa 
Cleaning unit. Demand for this product 
having overstepped the natural supply, 3-in, 
and under are being crushed to mee! 
requirements. 





Diamond Chain 50 Years Old 


Founded in 1890, the Diamond Chain & 
Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is celebrating 


its fiftieth anniversary. In its long caree! 
of “doing one job well” the company ha- 
played an active role in effecting improv 
ments in roller chain—particularly sin 


the introduction of alloy steels—to increas 
wear resistance and accuracy. 
e 
Logan-Chilton Tipple Burns 
Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
the tipple of the Logan-Chilton Coal Co. 
Rita, W. late in February. About 


men were thrown out of work. The une! 
ficially estimated loss of $50,000 brought ! 
more than half a million dollars the fir 
losses in Logan County in a little more tha! 


a month. 


Trade Literature 


BREAKER PANELBOARDS —— Westinghous 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts burgh, he 
Catalog Section 29-460 describes Nofuz 


characterist 





De-ion units, citing their 


and conveniences. 





. 9. 
Coat-Mine Equipment — Sullivan Ma 


chinery Co., Michigan City, Ind. Bullet 
50C covers the full Sullivan line of edt! 
ment for coal mines, including ‘# 
types of coal cutters for keri thicknes*"* 
from 24% to 6 in.; track cullers. dual-d 
machines for either shortwal! or lone* 
rucks, 





two-speed 
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April, 


194, 


IR & P CLEANS COAL THE 
R&S Way.. 


New Tipple and Air Cleaning plant 
of Rochester and Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. of Indiana, Pa., at Waterman 
Mine, Homer City, Pa. Capacity 
of tipple 300 tons R. O. M. per 
hour. Capacity of stump air clean- 
ing plant 125 tons per hour. Clean- 
ing 3/4x0 slack — loading 3/4x1/4 
and 1/4x0 coals. 





Se 6 : SEE US AT CINCINNATI 
di : = Sedat BOOTHS 610-12-14 


* Cleaning plant showing loading terminal and 
belt conveyor from revolving dump, approxi- 
mately 1000 feet away. 











© Some large tonnage users of the Stump Process are: 

Bell and Zoller Coal Mining Company Ziegler, II. 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company St. Michael, Pa. 
Heisley Coal Company Nanty Glo, Pa. 
Island Creek Coal Company Holden, W. Va. 
Monroe Coal Mining Company Revloc, Pa. 
Pickands Mather and Company Mather, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Coal Company Negley, Ohio 
Westmoreland Mining Company Blairsville, Pa. 


e Of all air cleaning plants built during the 
last five years ninety per cent have employed 
the Stump Process 
Whatever your preparation needs may be, our 
engineers can find the proper answer. 


; ; We invite your inquiry and place at your disposal 
* Tipple houses R&S Revolving Dump—Sizing our consulting service, testing plant and laboratory. 


Screen, and Bradford Breaker. 
Write for Bulletin No. 153. 


ROBERTS and SCHAEFER CO. 


307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


P. O. Box 865 P. O. Box 570 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Huntington, W. Va. 








TIPPLES 
COAL WASHERIES 


types to suit require- 
ments 


COAL CLEANING 
BY 


AIR PROCESS 
COMBINATION 
" WET AND DRY 
* R&S Revolving Dump—Capacity of : ~* 7 an 


mine car ten tons, 
DEDUSTING 
PLANTS 


~ ie : , REVOLVING 
* (right) Cleaning floor showing R&S si DUMPS 


Stump air flow units. 
COAL (Heat) 
DRYERS 


CAR FEEDERS 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Consulting Specialists Plant Design 
Engineering Geologists Operation 
Examinations Reports Construction 

















ALLEN & GARCIA CO. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF 
VODERN COAL OPERATION 


Aut he tative Valuations and Reports of 
M ig Properties, Equipment and Oper- 
it } 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
0 Wall Street, New York, N. Y 


O. E. KENWORTHY 


Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


Consulting Appraisals 
Design Inspections 
Construction Power 
Maintenance Surveys & 
Operation Contracts 

103 Poplar Street Kingston, Pa. 


Telephone Kingston 17-8456 








EDWARD V. D'INVILLIERS 
ENGINEERING CO. 


G ROLOGISTS 41ND MINING ENGINEERS 
in examination and valuation of bitu- 


coal properties; investigations of operating 
conditions, costs and markets; development of 
mineral resources 
*rivate records covering 40 years of professional 
1 in coal flelds of United States and Canada. 
121 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PETER F. LOFTUS 


Consulting Enginecr 
Engineering and Economic Surveys Anal- 
and Reports on Power Applications 
Power Cost Problems of the Coal 

Mining Industry 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ysis 
and 


Oliver Building 











EAVENSON. ALFORD 
AND AUCHMUTY 


Operation Consultants 
Valuations 
Pittsburgh, 


Coal 


Koppers Bldg. ra. 


C. C. MORFIT 


Mining Engineer 


Operation, Management 


Valuation 


Construction, 


11 Broadway, New York 








J. H. FLETCHER 


Consulting Engineer 


Mining Reports, Appraisals and Power Surveys 


Engineering Management of Coal Mines 
Automotive Gathering System 
Mine Layouts 
Telephone—Harrison 5151 


McCormick Building Chicago, Il 


Stuart, James & Cooke, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 

Coal plant design, construction, supervision and 

operation. Operating cost surveys and analyses. 


Power surveys and electrification. Examinations 
and valuation of coal properties. 


17 Battery Place, New York 











T. W. GUY 


Consulting Engincer 


COAL PREPARATION 
To Yield Maximum Net Returns 
Face and Product Studies 
Plant Design and Operation 
Coal Sampling 


sldg., 


Kanawha V. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


PAUL WEIR 
CLAYTON G. BALL 


Mining Engineers and Geologists 


Examinations and Reports 
Production, Preparation and Utilization 


307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

















Profitable Mine Operation— 


calls for operating efficiency all along the 


line. 


mine 


determining quick, 


operation 


These specialists in various phases of 


can aid you materially in 


economical solutions to 


your mining problems, that make for more 


efficient operation, 


resulting in lower costs 


and a consequent greater return on your in- 


vestment. 


Consult them! 

















hoists, car pullers, scraper haulers, oq 
loaders; portable, semi-portable and ste 
tionary compressors, mine-car compressor 
rock drills, stopers, stripborers, 
cutters, cutter-bit heaters and 
and miscellaneous accessories. 





TI 


channg 
Sharpenerg 


Compressors—Worthington Pump & Mg 
chinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. By 
letin H-620-B22 describes and_ pictur, 
Types VA and VA2 balanced-angle ty, 
cylinder units, stressing advanced desigg 
and other features. Bulletin H-850 cove 
the Model 1€5 streamlined portable unit, 


TI 





Cross-Drum Bo1Ler—Babcock & 3p 1 
Co., New York City. Bulletin No, 6.9 
describes the Design 32 unit, a str 
tube sectional-header boiler for pressurag 
of 250 lb. or less and with heating surfag 
of 1,000-6,000 sq.ft. In addition to stressing 
advantages of this boiler the text discussag 
the effect of its design in relation to usefy 
life, tube replacement, inventory of spare 
tubes, etc. 










Dritts—Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J. Bulletin 
1200-B27 cites advantages of the No. 180 
pneumatic-feed drifter. Bulletin H-1200-\6 
sets forth the characteristics of the Modd 
UPW Rock Master. 





DustLEss TREATMENT — Johnson-March 
Corporation, New York City. Booklet set 
forth the advantages of Coalaid and Coalad 
in providing “effective dust treatment” fot 
coal—by which is meant turning out 4 
product free from approximately 95 pe 
cent of the dust ordinarily observable is 


a hte Fe 
untreated coal of the same characteristics \ 


motors 
Eartu-Movinc Equipment — R. G6. Legg lly stance 


Tourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill. General catalog @ ut these n 


pictures and describes the company’s entire @ y tough jo 
line and services, including bulldozers@ it fyoyy 
Angledozers, Rooters, Carryall scrapers, \ wll be 

ia : ; ul eS 
Sheep’s Foot rollers, Pushdozers, Treedozett ney 
. | ryou in 

and tractor cranes. Information also i “ ' 

st in “de 


given about Tournacar welding service. 
: How ca 

Frame Heaps — General Electric ‘99 
Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin GEA-26424 


ilese mol 


hisulation 


tells “what improved frame heads for miné ine 
and industrial-haulage locomotives mean ing '* 9's 
lower maintenance and longer life.” Mve Tess 
they are y 
Limit Swircues—Micro Switch Corpor re. And 
tion, Freeport, Ill. Data Sheet No. 8 CORE ‘ace of m 
plains the advantages of Type LK inten pper or 


units, setting fortl 
and _ specifications 


changeable precision 
features, characteristics 






Mass-FLow Conveyors — Jeffrey M's 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. Catalog 730 depicts 
in word and picture typical arrangemen'S 
construction, operation, dimensions 
working values of the Mass-Flo unit. Mang 
advantages are stressed, together with & 


long list of materials that can be handle’ 














Mining Ropes—American Cable Div 
sion, American Chain & Cable ©.» : * 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Folder shows T's 
preformed lines at work, with accompa” 









the 

ing text giving recomme ndations for 
are 
| men who have to select wire lines he 
ticular purposes or applications. Inclue 
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nd THE POOR BEAST 
CAN’T STAND 


-_ 











‘| THE EXTRA LOAD 





for 
t@ 
pet 
a : IT’S TRUE. Today you can get 
- motors and generators that cheer- 


@@ ily stand severe overloads. You can 
alog@ (ut these motors and generators to work 
¢@ itough jobs and findin many casesthey 


‘Si ast from three to five times longer. 
om \ou'll be surprised the money they save 
‘ ig vou in lower up-keep ... fewer hours 

tin “down-time’”’. 

How can all this be? Very simple. 
a these motors are made with Fiberglas 
onl sulation. This insulation is made with 
— re glass in fibrous form. These fibers 

ve resisted heat as high as 1000° F. 
‘hey are not harmed by excessive mois- 
ora ‘wre. And they are more stable in the 


‘e of most chemical corrosion than 
pper or iron. So here’s what happens, 
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; herglas Electrical Insulation Can Take Overloads, 
Add to Life of Motors and Generators! 


for instance,because of their ability to 
withstand heat: 

When motors labor under sudden 
overloads... heat up beyond the point 
where other insulations burn out... 
Fiberglas Insulation stand the 
added heat. 

When motors have to work in high 
ambient temperatures .. . under con- 
ditions which break down the best 
insulation formerly available ... Fiber- 
glas Insulation can stand 
the added heat. 


can 








r 


SOMEONE OUGHT 
TO TELL HIM 
ABOUT FIBERGLAS* 
INSULATION 








OWENS-CORNING 








of how this wonder-working insulation 
is helping to lick many of the toughest 
motor problems of American industry. 


Seeing Is Believing 
We advise people not to take any 
manufacturer’s unsupported claim at 
face value. Not when it’s simple and 
inexpensive to make a test and get real 
proof. Here’s how you can do it: 

Next time you have a repair job, or 
next time you need a piece of new elec- 
trical equipment, specify Fiberglas In- 
sulation throughout. Choose it for the 
toughest job you have. Then try it out. 
The facts will tell you whether or not 
it’s good business to: 
Standardizeon Fiberglas 





It’s truly astounding 
—the ability of Fiberglas 
Insulated equipment to 
keep going under tough 
conditions. And every 
day we get new reports 





FIBERGLAS* 


xT. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Electrical Insulation. 
Write Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas, Toledo, Ohio, 
In Canada: Fiberglas 
Canada, Limited, 
Oshawa, Ontario. 








THE PROBLEM: Mining Company uses 
13-ton locomotives to haul forty 2-ton 
cars up a 3% grade. Faced with frequent 
repairs and crippling loss of equipment 
when low voltage overloads field coils. 
Can this be avoided ? 


THE ANSWER: Superintendent decides 


Mining Company Makes Test in Field to Prove Fiberglas Insulation 


to make a test. Has four field coils re- 
wound—one with Fiberglas Insulation, 
other three with another type of class B 
insulation. After severe test in service 
all four coils were removed and only 
the Fiberglas Insulated coil remained 


undamaged. 


MORAL: A motor or generator is only as good as its insulation. Be sure to specify 


Fiberglas Electrical Insulation. ‘Ask your Electrical Manufacturer or Repair Shop.” 
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modern, 


for 


pany, 


CHECK AND i 
&~" DOUBLE CHECK sas 


f — ~~ 


GS, 
we 


every 


Howe 





Foe faster, moce accucate 
weight, use double ceading 
Howe Weightographs 


Weightmaster and checker work more 
easily, rapidly and in closer co-operation 
with double reading Weightograph on 
accurate 
the industry’s most advanced equipment 
check-weigh station. 
today for Folder No. 287: ‘‘Fast Exact 
Weight at a Glance.’?’ Howe Scale Com- 
104 Scale Avenue, Rutland, Vt. 


Mine Scales, 


Write 


H O W E 


Mine Seales & Weightographs 


FAMOUS FIRST IN 1857 

















COUNTER-BALANCED 


SHAFT 


FEATURE ON ALL 


Simplicity GYRATING 


COAL SCREENS 


@ Examine The Simplicity Screen at 
the Cincinnati Coal Show to see the 
other Plus-Profit Features incorporated 


in its construction. 


There 


is a reason 


for the low cost operating records 


compiled by 


Screens. 


Simplicity 
Have our Engineers check 


your requirements. 


Booth 2639 North Hall 


Gyrating 


Su i. t 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
g Sen awe, MICHIGAN 











y, 
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prices of ropes most commonly used in 
mining. 

SAFETY SWITCHES Trumbull Electric 
Mfe. Co., Plainville, Conn. Circular No. 
315 describes six different types of in- 
closures for safety switches, motor starters, 
circuit breakers and service equipment for 
special applications in various locations 


where dust or volatile fumes are prevalent. 


THrUSTOR-OPERATED VALVES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. Bulletin 
GEA-1569B lists salient features of 
CR9507-L units for pipe sizes of | to 10 in. 


General 


Tracror —Allis-Chalmers) Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Catalog Form MS-248 de- 
scribes revolutionary features of the A-C 


HD14 diesel unit, including reduced main- 
tenance with bimetallic — steering 
clutches and brakes, and new truck wheels 
with 200-hour lubricating interval. 


costs 


Tracrors—Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peo- 
ria, Ill. Catalog Form 5856 stresses the 
on-the-job qualities of Caterpillar diesels, 
illustrations showing them at work all over 
the world. 


Ohio Mine Blast Kills 73 


Four men died and 69 were entombed 
shortly after 11 a.m. March 16, when an 
explosion occurred in the Willow Grove 


mine of the Hanna Coal Co., Neffs, Ohio. 
More than 100 others, many suffering from 
fumes and injuries, escaped. Among 
the dead are John H. Richards, mine super- 


gas 


UNITED STATES COAL-MINE FATALITIES IN 


\ 


Underground 


intendent, and Howard Sanders, tipple fore. 
man, who perished in an attempt to rescue 
those entombed. Hope of finding any of the 
69 imprisoned miners alive was abandoned 
March 18, when some of the bodies of 
those trapped were recovered. The cause of 
the disaster had 
that time. 


not been determined at 


Coal Company in New Office 


The American Coal Co. of Allegany 
County has moved its New York office from 
1 Broadway to the R. C. A. Building, 
Rockefeller Center. 


Accident Fatality Rate Higher For 
Soft Coal; Dips for Hard 


Accidents at coal mines of the United 
States caused the deaths of 182 bituminous 
and 16 anthracite miners in January last, 
according to reports furnished the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines by State mine inspectors, 
With a production of 46,155,000 tons, the 
accident death rate among bituminous min- 
ers was 3.94 per million tons, compared with 
1.83 in the corresponding month of last year, 

The anthracite fatality rate in January 
was 2.84, based on an output of 5,631,000 
tons, against 5.95 in January, 1939. 

Fatalities during January last, by causes 
and States, as well as comparable rates for 
the first month of 1939 and 1940, are shown 
below: 
JANUARY 


1940, BY CAUSES AND STATES 


Oven-cut and 
Surface 





“ 2 - n ee: oe n Se 
ae 228 > Pp 8 8g O 2 E 5 
© mS > = 2 at G ae as a = 
* 3 Pee et S FY oh ee CF le 
a 1 -- = = = © © Sieg 4, SS = | 
an = 4 De = D 2 <A = = = a - 3 
3 = cs cS x re on Rs ~ oO & = oS - = oo 
State fx, om en Of ea) & = = ai) fom em © faal eo 
Alabama 2 2 4 { 
Colorado 3s = 1 2 6 . 6 
Illinois is l 1 : 7 1 l 8 
Indiana : : ; : 1 h 1 2 2 
Iowa : , 3 nioié ; ; ena ; : 3 3 
Kansas ‘ ‘ : Seana 1 : 1 z 2 
Kentucky 8 l l . l 11 ll 
Missouri ia 2 a < faethe 2 2 
New Mexico 2 2 ; 2 ; 2 
Ohio . 3 : 1 ; See 4 1 1 3 
Oklahoma ; ee 2 ; 2 ; 2 
Pennsylvania (bit.) 6 ; l 1 8 1 1 2 10 
Utah , : l ; 1 ] 
Virginia 3 : : . l 1 t 
West Virginia 13 : 8) 91 1 l 1 116 2 2 118 
Wyoming = 1 1 2 2 
Total (bituminous)...... 51 1 16 94 3 2 3 s GS 1 2 6 182 
Pennsylvania (anthracite) oe ; 6 1 ; 16 lt 
Grand total 60 $ 22 94 1 2 ; 3 192 3 I 2 6 19S 
FATALITIES AND DEATH RATES AT UNITED STATES COAL MINES, BY CAUSES 
January, 1939 and 1940 
Bituminous ; Anthracite : Total 
Number Killed per Number Killed per Number Killed per 
Killed Million ‘Tons Killed Million Tons Killed Million Tons 
Cause 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 
Underground: 
Falls of roof and coal 36 55 1.012 1.192 17 9 3.487 1.598 53 64 1.311 1 23 
Haulage : ; 12 16 a BY 347 2 6 410) 1.065 14 22 346 - 
Gas or dust explosions: ; 
Local... 5 2 3 057 Me: pus ee Cie. oe ae 2 3 O4 Qos 
Major ; ‘ 91 os Geen ; 91 ‘ dd 
Explosives : . 3 : 065 5 1 1.026 178 5 4 124 UN 
Electricity . . ; 6 3 169.048 6 2; 149.009 
Machinery ? 4 3 Li? 065 tue, + eee 4 3 099 ae 
Shaft l O28 :  -s 205 2 -O4 i! 
Miscellaneous 1 3 O28 065 t . 205 2 3 04 Qos 
Stripping or open-cut 1 O28 eg Sine ae 1 - OL 
Surface... eee 2 6 .057 130 Si. 616 : 5 6 124 115 
Total.. 65 182 1.828 3.943 29 16 5.949 2.841 94 198 2.32 a 


*All figures subject to revision. 
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BEARING SEAL 


\ new ball-bearing seal known 
as “Mechani-Seal” is offered by 
the Fafnir Bearing Co., New 
Britain, Conn. The new devel- 
opment in bearing closures is 
designed to effect high sealing 
efliciency without the disadvan- 
tages of conventional felt seal or 
other contact material that would 
cause friction and _ heat. 





‘Two steel plate shields, widely 
separated to form a trap, serve 
as the innermost members, both 
attached to the outer bearing 
ring. Another steel plate, pressed 
on the bearing inner ring, acts 
as a slinger when this inner 
ring is rotating. Definite though 
extremely close clearances exist 
between the individual members 
so that nothing is added to the 
total bearing friction. The outer 
members, in addition, are given 
a corrosion- and rust-proof treat- 
ment. The new design is ob- 
tainable in single-seal, double- 
seal, seal and shield combina- 
tions, on either the Fafnir radial 
x wide inner-ring bearings. 


MEASURING LUBRICATOR 


\ new system for 
ing small machines or a few 
bearings on larger machines 
Irom a single grease inlet has 
been developed by the Farval 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
unit, the DX mul- 
tiple measuring valve, combines 
a single inlet port with two 
to eight outlets per block. As 
many valve blocks as may be 
needed to lubricate all bearings 
on a machine can be installed 
and connected in series. 


lubricat- 


This new 


By connecting a conventional 
type of hand or power grease 
gun to the grease nipple at the 


inlet port each bearing gets 
Positive pressure — lubrication. 
In one position of the rotary 
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WHAT'S NEW : 


valve handle at right-hand side 
of block, the valve pistons are 
moved by pressure built up by 
the gun, delivering lubricant to 
bearings through one set. of 
valve outlets; turning the valve 
handle in the opposite direction 
causes lubricant pressure to 
move the valve pistons in the 
opposite direction to deliver 
lubricant to the other set of out- 
lets. Movement of the telltale 
indicator stem attached to each 
valve piston shows that each 
bearing has received its meas- 
ured quantity of lubricant. 


TRUCK SCALES 


Three complete lines of motor- 
truck scales, comprising 128 dif- 
ferent styles with weighing capac- 
ities up to 70,000 lb., are an- 
nounced by the Toledo Scale Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, for 1940. The three 
lines are: (1) Toledo-A.R.E.A. 
scales, engineered to the rigid 
specifications sponsored by the 
American Railway Engineers’ As- 
sociation, 40 regular styles, capac- 


ity to 70,000 lb.; (2) “Truck- 
masters’—designed for installa- 


tion where usage is less severe, 
48 styles, capacities up to 65,000 
lb.; (3) “Truckweigh” beam- 
type commercial scales, 40 styles, 
capacities up to 61,000 lb. Models 
will cover a full range of lever 
sizes for platforms up to 40x10 
ft. They also will offer a com- 
plete selection of weight-indicat- 
ing methods — automatic dial, 
beam, type-registering beam, 
beam indicator and printweigh 
ticket-printer. 

The Toledo company will han- 
dle each installation completely 
from factory to user. Much at- 
tention has been given to truck 
scales in recent years by such 





groups as the A.R.E.A. and the 
National Bureau of Standards. 
The testing done on over 1,500 
scales by the Bureau resulted in 
publication of a report and a 
leaflet on the installation and 
maintenance of such scales. Re- 
prints of these documents are 
featured as part of the material 
being supplied to its national 
field force by the Toledo com- 
pany. 


ALUMINUM PAINT 


Skybryte Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has announced a new ready-mixed 
aluminum paint, “Fence-Bond,” 
specially formulated for painting 
rusted chain-link fence without 
removing the rust. Base oils of 
the penetrating type creep into all 
joints and contact points, sealing 
the rust against further corrosive 
action. It is said to dry from the 
outside, retaining a firm elasticity 
able to withstand the movement 
of the joints without chipping. 
The pigment, Alcoa Albron paste, 
is mixed at the factory under con- 
trolled conditions to insure better 
dispersion of the metal particles, 
resulting in a durable finish. The 
paint may be applied’ with 
brushes or spray gun. 


BREATHING APPARATUS, 
BACK-TYPE 


A new development in oxygen 
breathing apparatus—a one-hour 
back-type model—is announced 
by Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Pittsburgh, P’a. Employing the 
same principles of operation as 
the front-type model, the new 
model is said to supply protection 
for an equal period but differs in 
cover and harness arrangement, 























N COAL-MINING EQUIPMENT 





wearer's 


carried on the 


being 
back by comfortable 
straps and protected by strongly 
reinforced aluminum cover which 
effectively guards the working 
parts. Furnished in either mouth- 
piece (approved by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines) or full face- 
piece types, this new model is 
designed for service where spe- 
cial conditions require work in 
prone or stooping positions. The 
new apparatus weighs only 24 
lb. complete. 


wide-web 


ELECTRIC ARC WELDER 


A new single-operator motor- 
operated arc. welder, 
only one control device for 
operation, is offered by Wilson 
Welder & Metals Co., Inc., New 
York City. Known as the Wilson 
“Hornet,” this machine employs 
for its control a single simple 
handwheel located on top of the 


requiring 





unit which can be adjusted to 
permit the operator to obtain an 
infinite number of current set- 
tings. 

The “Hornet” is a two-bearing 
unit with motor rotor and gener- 
ator armature mounted on a 
common shaft. Adequate ventila- 
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tion is furnished by propeller 
blades attached to the revolving 
shaft. Although shielded arc 
electrodes are recommended, it 
will operate with equal efficiency 
where bare electrodes are used. 
There are three sizes: 200-, 300 
and 400-amp. 


« 
FACE SHIELD 


Soyer - Campbell Co., Detroit, 
Mich., offers a face shield em- 
bodying three types in one. It is 
made practical by the inter- 
changeability of screens, easily 
buttoned onto the spark deflector, 
a fiber forehead guard with a 
sweatband of leather, backed by 
felt. Fitted with “Plastacele” 
window, it is said to be suitable 
for spot, flash and gun welding, 
buffing, polishing, wire brushing, 


etc.; with “wire-screen” window, 
it can be used for babbitting, heat 
protection, etc., and with “fiber- 
front” and “glass-holder” it gives 
complete for acety- 
lene welding, burning, scarfing, 
etc. “Plastacele” are 
aluminium-bound to permit indi- 
vidual fitting and offer equal pro- 
tection without correc- 
tion glasses. When not in use the 
window tilted upward, 
giving protection from overhead 


glare. 


protection 


windows 


with or 


can be 


BALL BEARING 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Cor- 
poration, Stamford, Conn., an- 
nounces two new series of “extra- 
light” ball bearings. They are 
said to meet the demands of man- 
ufacturers when minimum weight 
is desired, center distances are 
restricted, and where designers 
are cramped for space. It is noted 
that a larger diameter shaft is 
permitted with a given diameter 
housing and a smaller diameter 

with a given diameter 
They are furnished with 
felt seal, “6000”; felt 
and side plate or shield, 
“6000-P”; without side plate or 
shield, “6100”; with 
plate, “6100-P”; and with two 
side plates, “6100-PP.” The seal- 
ing devices, being wholly within 
the bearings, are not exposed to 
injury, and the felt seals, firmly 
held in the grooves of the outer 
ring, removable. 


housing 
shaft. 
single 


seal 


one side 


are Housing 


inserts are because 
of the wide solid inner and outer 


rings. 


unnecessary 
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CHAIN VISE 
Whitney Chain & Mfg. Co., 


Hartford, Conn., has announced a 
new universal chain vise, de- 
veloped to simplify the disassem- 
bly of roller chains in pitches 
from % to 2! in., and in single 
and many multiple widths. It is 
said to be light weight; portable; 
one-man, one-hand operated, and 
after closing both hands are free; 


is a complete self-contained unit, 
self-closing and _ self-adjusting; 
may be used without removing 
chain from drive; obviates distor- 
tion or chain tilting; and can be 
used for riveting new links in 
place. Rivet heads are sheared 
off, eliminating any preliminary 
grinding. 


PORTABLE ACETYLENE 
GENERATOR 


The Oxweld MP-9 medium- 
pressure acetylene generator, de- 
signed to combine portability 
with the operating advantages 
usually found only in larger units, 
has been announced by the Linde 
Air Products Co., New York City. 
It is constructed of steel (steel 
welded), weighs 129 lb., holds 25 
lb. of size 14 ND Union carbide, 


and is said to deliver as much as 
50 cu.ft. of acetylene per hour 
at any pressure up to 15 Ib. per 
square inch, . permitting several 
hours of continuous welding or 
cutting from one charging on all 
except the heaviest work. Oper- 
ation is simple, since one handle 


is used to start or stop genera- 
tion and to adjust delivery pres- 
sure. Once started, operation is 
fully automatic. 


EXCAVATOR 


A new excavator said to offer 
the rugged strength of the 
larger heavy-duty quarry and 
mining machines combined with 
the speedlined design and mo- 
bility found as a rule only in 
machines of smaller capacities 
is now being offered by Bucyrus- 
Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 
It is the 2}-yd. 54-B, a diesel- 
powered convertible shovel, drag- 
line, clamshell, lifting crane. 

With husky quarry-type boom, 
wide outside dipper sticks, mod- 
ern welded heavy-duty dipper, 
and positive independent crowd, 
the machine is so compact that 
it comes within clearances of 
most U. S. standard-gage rail- 
roads and can be shipped with- 
out major dismantling. Clear- 
ances are reduced, and_ the 
center of gravity lowered, by 
combining roller path and 
swing rack in the truck-frame 
casting; center pintle and the 
heavy reinforcements necessary 
to support it are eliminated by 
the use of single-plane conical 
hook rollers; A-frame is arranged 
so that it can be lowered easily 
without dismantling the cab; 
and all excess weight is elimi- 
nated by the use of special mod- 
ern high-strength — light-weight 
alloy steels. 


CRANE; ROOTER 


R. G. LeTourneau Inc., Peoria, 
Ill., announces two new machines, 
a tractor crane and “Rooter.” A 
tractor supplies power for lifting 
and hauling, and at the same 
time controls the entire operation 
of the crane. An automatic power- 
control brake safely locks the load 
while being hauled. Three crane 
sizes, 20-, 30- and 40-ft., are avail- 
able and the tractor will lift 
steady, constant loads up to 
20,000 Ib. There is a choice of 
steel wheels, single or double 
pneumatic tires. 





The “Rooter” is designed ” 
break ground, making it possil 
to use Carryall scrapers in 
toughest materials (hard 
limestone, shale, gravel and ftw = 
ground). It is powered by 
tractor and built in three siz: 
S3 for 20 in. penetration; H3 
29 in. penetration; and K3 
extra heavy duty in 29 in. 
tration. Its use is said to exp 
scraper savings over 30 per ¢ 
wider range and give more J 
load profit in 40 per cent fasi 
loading time with a savings 
equipment. 


CEMENT-LINED STEEL PIP 


An improved process in te 
manufacture of pipe for 
transmission of highly corrosive 
fluids has been perfected by t’ : 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. It is statcz 
that a measured quantity of mix 
is placed in the pipe and fer 
against the walls by a proc 
which at the same time extract: 
high percentage of the wat 
leaving a lining with the high 
physical properties. This resu 


in extremely even distribution 
the mixture, producing a lini 
having a lower friction coeffici: 
than the original pipe. The p' 
can be shipped, cut and fit! 
just as unlined pipe and no sj 
cial handling is required exc 
that the pipe cannot be der 

or deformed. It has the s 

working pressures as regular si 
pipe. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION 


1. Would contracting of engineering of 
new operations and part or all of the con- 
struction pay? 

2. If done by the company, is sufficient 
surveying and drafting equipment avail- 
able and is it in good condition? 

3. Has the acreage been prospected? 

4. If drilling is necessary for data on 
the coal, nature of overburden, suitability 
of ground for foundations, etc., has study 
been made of: 


(a) The possibilities of contracting? 

(b) Purchase of new equipment or re- 
placement of old with more efficient units 
useful in the future for power and water 
holes, etc? 


5. Can coal samples be analyzed or have 
other arrangements been made? 

6. Labor is expensive. Have require- 
ments been estimated and the work 
planned to avoid waste of time? 

7. Can present supervisors handle con- 
struction or are new men needed? 

8. Have provisions been made for power 
connections and have self-contained power 
units, possibly useful in future building 
or emergency, been studied? 

9. Have provisions been made for re- 
ceiving and storing material and equip- 
ment, including a crane, derrick, etc., also 
able to assist in construction? 

10. If excavation is done by the com- 
pany, has future usefulness of such equip- 
ment as draglines, bulldozers, scrapers, 
etc., in road- and dam-building, ditching, 
clearing, etc., been considered in specify- 
ing excavating units purchased? 

11. Is the company prepared to sink 
new shafts or slopes? 

12. Have the relative long-time costs of 
slope conveyors and hoists been investi- 
gated? 

13. If slopes are chosen, has sinking 
with loading machines and conveyors to 
handle spoil been considered? 

14. Would spoil-storage bins insure 
more continuous sinking and facilitate 
loading trucks or other disposal units? 

15. Would conveyors on the surface be 
a cheaper spoil-disposal medium? 

16. Have the proper explosives been 
selected and facilities provided for han- 
dling, storage and transportation? 

17. Have provisions been made for han- 
dling water and supplying construction? 

18. Can construction materials be ob- 
tained locally as needed or must they be 
shipped in and stored? 

19. Can rock at hand be used in con- 
struction and is purchase of equipment to 
prepare it advisable? 

20. Have mixers, compressors, fuel 
storage and accessories been provided? 

21. Have provisions been made for a 
forge, tool and repair shops, etc? 

22. Have provisions, such as wash- and 
change-houses, been made for the comfort 
and convenience of workers? 

23. Have provisions been made _ for 
safety and first-aid? 


MINING METHODS 


24. Is the mining plan regularly checked 
to ascertain, for example: 


(a) If number of places per section fits 
the operating cycle and capacities of the 
equipment units used? 

(b) If changing equipment or conditions 
necessitate or permit changing place widths 
for greater efficiency? 

(c) If changing to angle working would 
ease haulage, equipment moves, etc.? 

(d) If revising projections would shorten 
hauls, reduce grades, etc.? 


25. Have the possibilities of full-retreat 
mining been fully explored? 

26. Have active workings been concen- 
trated in the smallest possible area? 

27. Have provisions been made for 
shortening air travel, reducing pumping, 
facilitating sealing of old works, erection 


(c) Shearing to increase lump, reduce 
explosive requirements, etc.? 


34. Has such special equipment as low- 
horsepower shortwalls for conveyor work, 
etc., been investigated? 

35. Have patent bits, heat-treating and 
tipping been studied to see if they will 
reduce sharpening, transporting and set- 
ting labor, power consumption and ma- 
chine maintenance? 

36. Has drilling been surveyed from the 
standpoints of: 

(a) The merits of hand-held, post- 
mounted and track-mounted drills? 

(b) Cutting heads and bits, conveyor or 
twisted augers, etc.? 


37. Are drills fitted with safety collars, 
sleeves, switches, clutches, etc.? 

38. Are drillers supplied with suitable 
tool carts, including grinders? 


BREAKING DOWN COAL 


39. Are face-preparation men furnished 
with necessary tools, such as bugdust 
shovels, scrapers, tamping bars, etc.? 

40. Is proper stemming available and 
have patent tamping plugs been studied? 

41. Have machines for filling tamping 
bags been investigated? 

42. Has investigation to determine 
proper explosives and drilling patterns 
included suggestions from face-prepara- 
tion men, loaders and bosses, as well as 
actual broad-scale tests? 

43. Have carbon-dioxide, air and hy- 
draulic coal breaking been surveyed from 
the viewpoint of shooting on shift, pulling 
deep cuts, raising lump and loadability 
and other advantages? 

44. Has hole burden been equalized and 
does each hole relieve the next through 
shooting in order, sequence delays, etc.? 

45. Are good shooting cables, with reels, 
efficient shotfiring units and similar shoot- 
ing aids provided? 

46. Are safe and efficient provisions 
made for transporting explosives, storing 
them underground when permitted, etc.? 

47. Do shotfirers have good carriers for 
explosives and detonators? 


LOADING 


48. Since mechanization reduces labor 
costs per ton 25 to 75 per cent, has investi- 
gation been made of the cost-reduction 
possibilities of: 

(a) Reducing lift by using pit-car load- 
ers, hand-loaded conveyors and scraper 
haulers, and similar equipment? 

(b) Mechanizing the lift with mobile 
loaders, self-loading conveyors and scrap- 
ers, and similar equipment? 


49. Have new developments in equip- 
ment been studied from the standpoints 
of: 

(a) Replacing other mechanization units 
with mobile machines? 

(b) Replacing old machines with new to 
raise output and cut maintenance? 

(c) Using mobile loaders in connection 
with face and room conveyors? 

(d) Installing self-loading conveyors? 


50. Has special equipment, such as 
hand- or self-loading conveyors, scrapers 
and mucking machines, been considered 
for entry-driving, especially in thin coal 
where rock must be taken for height? 

51. Are sufficient spare mechanization 
units available for replacements in case 
of breakdowns, overhauls, etc. ? 

52. Has study been given to working 
more than one shift to increase tonnage 
without raising investment? 


ROOF SUPPORT 


53. Has roof been thoroughly investi- 
gated and the material tested to determine 
the maximum width of opening possible 
with the least use of timber? 

54. Has timbering been studied to de- 
termine possible savings by: 


62. Have high-strength alloys for cages 
and skips been studied from the weight- 
reduction and corrosion standpoints? 

63. Have shaft and slope ropes been 
surveyed to see if a different type will 
result in lower costs? 

64. With other measures taken, have 
new, larger high-speed locomotives or 
tandem units been considered to maintain 
haulage performance? 

65. Will relay locomotives or different 
relay practices relieve main lines? 

66. Considering that some successful 
conveyor systems are several miles long, 
has this haulage method been studied? 

67. In building main and secondary 
roads, has consideration been given to: 

(a) Grade reduction to increase trip size 
and reduce power peaks? 

(b) Adequate drainage, proper subgrade 
and ballast, proper clearances? 

(c) Heavier rail, welded joints, steel ties 
or welded cross members at intervals to 
maintain gage, etc.? 

(d) Treatment to prolong tie life and 
cut replacement cost and labor? 

(e) Long-radius curves, super-elevation; 
alloy frogs, crossings, etc.; welding and 
hard-surfacing of parts, etc.? 

(f£) Adequate roof support, such as 
treated timber, concrete, masonry, steel, 
guniting, hitch-drill bars, etc.? 


68. Has dispatching been studied for 
proper haulage control? 

69. Have block signals, switch-position 
signals, electric switchthrowers and simi- 
lar haulage aids been investigated? 

70. Has gathering - locomotive equip- 
ment been studied for such items as: 

(a) Locomotive weight or ability to han- 
dle larger cars or trips? 


(b) Reducing (or increasing) speed for 
better performance? 


71. Have the possibilities of battery 
locomotives, particularly in gathering and 
car-changing, been investigated? 

72. Has track in working sections been 
studied from the standpoints of: 

(a) Weight of rail, particularly with hea- 
vier requirements? 

(b) Use of steel ties for quicker laying 
and saving in height? 

(c) Raising switchlaying speed by steel- 
tie switches, sectional switches, etc.? 

(d) Use of mine-car transfers and simi- 
lar devices to speed car-changing. 

(e) Use of stub tracks, double room 
tracks, room sidings, connecting tracks 
through crosscuts and similar means of re- 
ducing car-changing time? 


73. Are tracklayers supplied with tool 
carts and such tools as_ light-weight 
benders and punches, bars, jacks, ete.? 

74. Are locomotives supplied with jacks, 
rerailers and the like? 

75. Mine cars materially influence cost 
and performance figures; has considera- 
tion, therefore, been given to: 


(a) The increased capacity without ma- 
terial changes in dimensions provided by 
new designs? 

(b) The possibilities of raising loading- 
machine output by using a larger car to cut 
number of changes? 

(c) The savings in maintenance and 
power and the smoother operation and 
safety provided by improved construction 
and accessories, such as welding, high- 
strength and corrosion-resisting alloys, 
anti-friction bearings, special axle and 
wheel metals, high-strength hitchings, au- 
tomatic couplers, spring draft and buffing 
gears, hydraulic brakes, etc.? 


76. Where cages, etc., limit car size, 
have large cars, particularly the drop- 
bottom type, and underground transfer 
hoppers been considered for use behind 
loading machines? 

77. Has a survey been made to see if 
the theoretical advantages of conveyor 
transportation can be realized in: 

(a) Room transportation. 
(b) Room- or panel-entry transportation, 


where taking top or bottom frequently may 
be avoided? 


78. Has use of car- and trip-spotting 
hoists at conveyor-loading points and 
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With ways and means of increasing output 
per man-shift taking the leading place in the 
thoughts of the coal industry, the editors of 
Coal Age offer, in the two parts of this sup- 
plement, certain data and suggestions which 
it is hoped will help in achieving this goal. 
Comparison of results naturally is an excel- 
lent method of judging progress. Therefore, 
certain vital statistics on the industry are 


offered in the charts, which are prepared so 
that new data may be added and the mine 
figures inserted for comparative purposes. 
Certain questions which might be asked in 
considering equipment purchases or improve- 
ments in production, preparation and auxil- 
iary activities are set forth in the second part 
of this supplement. Others naturally will 
occur to men in the industry. 
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86. Has onditi 


(f) Use of storage batteries floating on 
the line to help out with peaks? 

(g) Provisions for idle-day operation 
without running too many substations? 

(h) Proper trolley wire, adequate feeder 
capacity and good line material? 

(i) Proper size and type of bonds, rail 
welding, auxiliary returns, etc.? 

(j) Use of separate positive and return 
lines to serve face equipment? 

(k) Load distributors or other means of 
spreading demand and preventing service 
interruptions? 

(1) Type, length and size of trailing 
cables? 

(m) Vulcanizing trailing cables? 

(n) Use of modern junction boxes for 
connecting trailing cables? 

(o) Fusing of cables, grounding of ma- 
chinery and equipment, etc.? 

(p) Sectionalizing the d.c. system by 
manual or automatic equipment? 

(q) Use of modern starting equipment 
providing control of starting and running 
with necessary protection? 


96. Is care used to apply the proper 
type and size of motor? 

97. Have such motor characteristics as 
improved insulation, anti-friction bear- 
ings, fan-cooling, splash-, dust- and ex- 
plosion-proof construction, improved lu- 
brication, ete., been investigated? 


MAINTENANCE 


98. In setting up maintenance, has con- 
sideration been given to: 


(a) Regular inspections of equipment 
and such auxiliaries as electrical circuits 
and controls, wire rope, etc.? 

(b) Regular equipment overhauls—elec- 
tric on an insulation-resistance basis; ma- 
chinery, ropes, etc., on a tonnage or time 
basis; and the like? 

(c) Study of quantity and nature. of re- 
pair work to see if heavy or complicated 
jobs should be sent out or equipment 
bought to handle them? 

(d) Whether auxiliary repair shops near 
the workings are advisable? 

(e) Whether small stocks of parts should 
be kept on working sections? 

(f) Adequate pit and crane facilities, 
ample tools and tool cars, etc.? 

(g) Special lubricating trucks; adequate, 
efficient lubricators, etc.? 


99. Are the advantages being realized 
of such new developments as: 


(a) Electric welding and gas welding 
and cutting in such work as cutting, flame 
hardening, general welding, hard-surfac- 
ing, tire-filling etc.? 

(b) Cutting and welding at the face or 
in the field? 

(c) Piping of acetylene and oxygen 
from central points for more efficiency? 

(d) Welding or metallizing to build up 
or reclaim machine and equipment parts, 
shafts and axles, flights, etc.? 

(e) Use of high-strength corrosion- or 
wear-resisting metals for greater strength 
and longer life. 

(f) Improved anti-friction bearings, in- 
cluding lubricated-for-life types? 

(g) New insulating materials, such as 
asbestos and fiber-glass? 


SUPPLIES 


100. Have equipment and parts inven- 
tories been studied to determine: 
(a) If equipment standardization will 
cut investment in inventory? 
(b) If close sources and good transpor- 
tation will permit carrying a smaller vol- 
ume of parts and supplies? 


101. Do records covering receipt and 
issuance of supplies readily show: 
(a) Cost and quantity each item received, 
issued and on hand at all times? 
(b) Issuance by machines or machine 
groups or mining or surface accounts? 
(c) If abnormal quantities are going to 
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(b) Systematic timbering and the use of 
safety posts and bars? 

(c) Car stops, derails, jacks and rerail- 
ing equipment, signal systems, clearances, 
improved hitchings, automatic couplers, 
trip lights, etc.? 

(d) Machinery guards, guard rails and 
safety treads on stairways, etc.? 

(e) Better ventilation and increased use 
of permissible electrical equipment, miners’ 
lights, explosives and blasting devices, etc.? 

(£) Sprinkling to allay dust? 

(g) Rock-dusting, including improved 
barriers and new-type regular and special 
(conveyor, etc.) dusting machines? 

(h) Protective clothing—hats, shoes, 
goggles, gloves, safety belts, etc.? 

(i) Proper fire-extinguishing equipment 
for all types of fires? 

(j) Proper electrical safeguards—fuses, 
grounding equipment, safety-type switches, 
trolley and conductor guards, rubber mats, 
etc.? 

(k) Safety lamps and methane and noxi- 
ous-gas indicators and alarms? 


108. Is rescue equipment (masks, oxy- 
gen apparatus, life lines, etc.) provided? 

109. Is first-aid material suitable, suf- 
ficient and handy to working sections? 


PREPARATION 


110. Have markets and present prepa- 
ration practices been studied to determine: 


(a) If screening equipment provides the 
required accuracy and flexibility? 

(b) If facilities for removing degrada- 
tion are adequate? 

(c) If screening and crushing equip- 
ment would assist in meeting the growing 
demand for small sizes and stoker coal? 

(d) If dedusting screens are necessary 
for better screenings and stoker? 

(e) If mixing equipment should be in- 
stalled or revised for greater flexibility in 
shipping combinations? 

(f) If special blending equipment, in- 
cluding storage bins, proportioning gates 
or feeders, etc., should be installed for 
“prescription” sizes? 

(g) If special crushing or other facili- 
ties are required for meeting seasonal ex- 
cesses in certain sizes? 

(h) If present picking facilities can turn 
out a satisfactory product? 

(i) If mechanical cleaning of certain 
sizes or a range of sizes would result in 
a cleaner and more uniform fuel to retain 
or extend markets? 

(j) If mechanical cleaning can be ex- 
tended to larger sizes to reduce cleaning 
cost and promote uniformity? 

(k) If mechanical cleaning is adopted, 
whether washing, dry-cleaning or a com- 
bination is most suitable? 

(1) If raw-coal storage and blending will 
raise cleaning efficiency and insure continu- 
ous plant operation? 

(m) If an adequately staffed laboratory 
will assist in satisfying customers by better 
product control? 

(n) If trademarking. by color or labeling 
is advisable? 


111. Has consideration been given to 
increasing recovery by: 

(a) Crushing and re-treatment of pick- 
ings and cleaner middlings? 

(b) Reclamation and/or beneficiation of 
slurry by settling equipment, classifiers, 
continuous centrifugal equipment, flota- 
tion cells, tables, etc.? 

(c) Installation of special cleaners to re- 
cover coal from mine slate? 

(d) Installation of proper scale and con- 
veyor-weighing equipment? 

112. In washing, has consideration been 
given to freeze prevention and/or increas- 
ing B.t.u. content by: 


(a) Special dewatering screens with or 
without high-velocity cold air for addi- 
tional drying? 

(b) Calcium chloride and other materials 
to prevent freezing? 

(c) Continuous centrifuges, filters and 
other mechanical dryers? 


(a) Installation or improvement of a 
comprehensive telephone system? 

(b) Possible “radio” communication? 

(c) Loud-speaker or public-address sys- 
tems for shops, offices, halls, man-trip sta- 
tions, conveyor faces, etc.? 

(d) Teletype between offices? 


ILLUMINATION 


118. Has illumination been studied to 
determine the possibilities of: 

(a) Savings by better miner’s lamps, par- 
ticularly the electric type? 

(b) Floodlighting of face operations? 

(c) Installation or improvement of light- 
ing for headings, shaft and slope bottoms 
and similar openings? 

(d) Improved local and general lighting 
of shops, supply houses, preparation plants, 
first-aid rooms, meeting halls, offices, etc.? 

(e) Improved picking lights? 

(f) Proper floodlighting of yards, 
grounds and plant for night operation? 

(g) Adequate supplies of extension 
cords, battery lights and the like? 


STRIPPING 


119. In specifying new strippers, have 
the possibilities been studied of: 

(a) Two smaller shovels instead of a 
large one for greater flexibility and de- 
creased likelihood of complete stoppage 
in case of trouble? 

(b) A shovel-and-dragline combination 
for tandem operation? 

(c) A smaller shovel with a stacker for 
handling the spoil? 

(d) Large draglines for stripping heav- 
ier-than-normal overburden? 

(e) “Knee-action” and other late shovel 
developments? 

120. Is it possible to increase capacity 
of present equipment by: 

(a) Counterbalancing the hoist, use of 
larger light-weight dippers or buckets, 
etc.? 

(b) Increasing swing or hoist speed? 

(c) Installation of draglines to handle 
part of the overburden? 


121. Has a study been made of the pos- 
sibilities of equipment such as small drag- 
lines, tractor-powered scrapers, etc., in 
assisting in box cuts, ditching, dam- and 
road-building and miscellaneous  dirt- 
moving? 

122. Are the full advantages of bull- 
dozers and similar equipment being real- 
ized in assisting the strippers in cleaning 
up, grading, cleaning coal, etc.? 

123. For overburden drilling, has a 
study been made of the relative merits of: 

(a) Modern well-type drills? 

(b) Vertical auger and rotary drills or 
combinations with well drills? 

(c) Sidewall drills, including types for 
angle drilling? 

124. Has blasting been studied from the 
viewpoints of such questions as: 

(a) The relative merits of blasting pow- 
ders, high explosives and liquid oxygen; 
splitting charges in holes, etc.? 

(b) Revisions in drilling patterns in- 


cluding, with sidewall drills, long and 
short holes, double-decking, etc.? 


125. Have coal-loading practices been 
surveyed from such standpoints as: 

(a) Use of special dippers or special 
loaders—thrust, “knee-action,” etc.? 

(b) Possible adoption of the under- 
ground-type loading machine? 

(c) The relative merits of hand work, 
bulldozers, power-operated sweepers, etc., 
in coal cleaning? 

(d) The relative merits of air drills and 
vertical augers for shotholes? - 

(e). Use of channeling machines? 


126. Has the general transportation pic- 
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(£) Use of storage batteries floating on 
the line to help out with peaks? 

(g) Provisions for idle-day operation 
without running too many substations? 

(h) Proper trolley wire, adequate feeder 
capacity and good line material? 

(i) Proper size and type of bonds, rail 
welding, auxiliary returns, etc.? 

(j) Use of separate positive and return 
lines to serve face equipment? 

(k) Load distributors or other means of 
spreading demand and preventing service 
interruptions? 

(1) Type, length and size of trailing 
cables? 

(m) Vulcanizing trailing cables? 

(n) Use of modern junction boxes for 
connecting trailing cables? 

(o) Fusing of cables, grounding of ma- 
chinery and equipment, etc.? 

(p) Sectionalizing the d.c. system by 
manual or automatic equipment? 

(q) Use of modern starting equipment 
providing control of starting and running 
with necessary protection? 


96. Is care used to apply the proper 
type and size of motor? 

97. Have such motor characteristics as 
improved insulation, anti-friction bear- 
ings, fan-cooling, splash-, dust- and ex- 
plosion-proof construction, improved lu- 
brication, etc., been investigated ? 


MAINTENANCE 


98. In setting up maintenance, has con- 
sideration been given to: 

(a) Regular inspections of equipment 
and such auxiliaries as electrical circuits 
and controls, wire rope, etc.? 

(b) Regular equipment overhauls—elec- 
tric on an insulation-resistance basis; ma- 
chinery, ropes, etc., on a tonnage or time 
basis; and the like? 

(c) Study of quantity and nature. of re- 
pair work to see if heavy or complicated 
jobs should be sent out or equipment 
bought to handle them? 

(d) Whether auxiliary repair shops near 
the workings are advisable? 

(e) Whether small stocks of parts should 
be kept on working sections? 

(f) Adequate pit and crane facilities, 
ample tools and tool cars, etc.? 

(g) Special lubricating trucks; adequate, 
efficient lubricators, etc.? 


99. Are the advantages being realized 
of such new developments as: 

(a) Electric welding and gas welding 
and cutting in such work as cutting, flame 
hardening, general welding, hard-surfac- 
ing, tire-filling etc.? 

(b) Cutting and welding at the face or 
in the field? 

(c) Piping of acetylene and oxygen 
from central points for more efficiency? 

(d) Welding or metallizing to build up 
or reclaim machine and equipment parts, 
shafts and axles, flights, etc.? 

(e) Use of high-strength corrosion- or 
wear-resisting metals for greater strength 
and longer life. 

(f) Improved anti-friction bearings, in- 
cluding lubricated-for-life types? 

(g) New insulating materials, such as 
asbestos and fiber-glass? 


SUPPLIES 


100. Have equipment and parts inven- 
tories been studied to determine: 
(a) If equipment standardization will 
cut investment in inventory? 
(b) If close sources and good transpor- 


tation will permit carrying a smaller vol- 
ume of parts and supplies? 


101. Do records covering receipt and 
issuance of supplies readily show: 

(a) Cost and quantity each item received, 
issued and on hand at all times? 

(b) Issuance by machines or machine 
groups or mining or surface accounts? 

(c) If abnormal quantities are going to 
specific machines or operations? 


102. Are suitable cranes, derricks 


(b) Systematic timbering and the use of 
safety posts and bars? 

(c) Car stops, derails, jacks and rerail- 
ing equipment, signal systems, clearances, 
improved hitchings, automatic couplers, 
trip lights, etc.? 

(d) Machinery guards, guard rails and 
safety treads on stairways, etc.? 

(e) Better ventilation and increased use 
of permissible electrical equipment, miners’ 
lights, explosives and blasting devices, etc.? 

(£) Sprinkling to allay dust? 

(g) Rock-dusting, including improved 
barriers and new-type regular and special 
(conveyor, etc.) dusting machines? 

(h) Protective clothing—hats, shoes, 
goggles, gloves, safety belts, etc.? 

(i) Proper fire-extinguishing equipment 
for all types of fires? 

(j) Proper electrical safeguards—fuses, 
grounding equipment, safety-type switches, 
trolley and conductor guards, rubber mats, 
etc.? 

(k) Safety lamps and methane and noxi- 
ous-gas indicators and alarms? 


108. Is rescue equipment (masks, oxy- 


gen apparatus, life lines, etc.) provided? 


109. Is first-aid material suitable, suf- 


ficient and handy to working sections? 


PREPARATION 


110. Have markets and present prepa- 


ration practices been studied to determine: 


(a) If screening equipment provides the 
required accuracy and flexibility? 

(b) If facilities for removing degrada- 
tion are adequate? 

(c) If screening and crushing equip- 
ment would assist in meeting the growing 
demand for small sizes and stoker coal? 

(d) If dedusting screens are necessary 
for better screenings and stoker? 

(e) If mixing equipment should be in- 
stalled or revised for greater flexibility in 
shipping combinations? 

(f) If special blending equipment, in- 
cluding storage bins, proportioning gates 
or feeders, etc., should be installed for 
“prescription” sizes? 

(g) If special crushing or other facili- 
ties are required for meeting seasonal ex- 
cesses in certain sizes? 

(h) If present picking facilities can turn 
out a satisfactory product? 

(i) If mechanical cleaning of certain 
sizes or a range of sizes would result in 
a cleaner and more uniform fuel to retain 
or extend markets? 

(j) If mechanical cleaning can be ex- 
tended to larger sizes to reduce cleaning 
cost and promote uniformity? 

(k) If mechanical cleaning is adopted, 
whether washing, dry-cleaning or a com- 
bination is most suitable? 

(1) If raw-coal storage and blending will 
raise cleaning efficiency and insure continu- 
ous plant operation? 

(m) If an adequately staffed laboratory 
will assist in satisfying customers by better 
product control? 

(n) If trademarking by color or labeling 
is advisable? 


111. Has consideration been given to 


increasing recovery by: 


(a) Crushing and re-treatment of pick- 
ings and cleaner middlings? 

(b) Reclamation and/or beneficiation of 
slurry by settling equipment, classifiers, 
continuous centrifugal equipment, flota- 
tion cells, tables, etc.? 

(c) Installation of special cleaners to re- 
cover coal from mine slate? 

(d) Installation of proper scale and con- 
veyor-weighing equipment? 

112. In washing, has consideration been 


given to freeze prevention and/or increas- 
ing B.t.u. content by: 


(a) Special dewatering screens with or 
without high-velocity cold air for addi- 
tional drying? 

(b) Calcium chloride and other materials 
to prevent freezing? 

(c) Continuous centrifuges, filters and 
other mechanical dryers? 

Cd). Heat-drying equipment—kiln- or 
Sintering-type dryers, vertical drying 


(a) Installation or improvement of a 
comprehensive telephone system? 

(b) Possible “radio” communication? 

(c) Loud-speaker or public-address sys- 
tems for shops, offices, halls, man-trip sta- 
tions, conveyor faces, etc.? 

(d) Teletype between offices? 


ILLUMINATION 


118. Has illumination been studied to 
determine the possibilities of: 

(a) Savings by better miner’s lamps, par- 
ticularly the electric type? 

(b) Floodlighting of face operations? 

(c) Installation or improvement of light- 
ing for headings, shaft and slope bottoms 
and similar openings? 

(d) Improved local and general lighting 
of shops, supply houses, preparation plants, 
first-aid rooms, meeting halls, offices, etc.? 

(e) Improved picking lights? 

(f) Proper floodlighting of yards, 
grounds and plant for night operation? 

(g) Adequate supplies of extension 
cords, battery lights and the like? 


STRIPPING 


119. In specifying new strippers, have 
the possibilities been studied of: 

(a) Two smaller shovels instead of a 
large one for greater flexibility and de- 
creased likelihood of complete stoppage 
in case of trouble? 

(b) A shovel-and-dragline combination 
for tandem operation? 

(c) A smaller shovel with a stacker for 
handling the spoil? 

(d) Large draglines for stripping heav- 
ier-than-normal overburden? 

(e) “Knee-action” and other late shovel 
developments? 


120. Is it possible to increase capacity 
of present equipment by: 

(a) Counterbalancing the hoist, use of 
larger light-weight dippers or buckets, 
etc.? 

(b) Increasing swing or hoist speed? 

(c) Installation of draglines to handle 
part of the overburden? 

121. Has a study been made of the pos- 
sibilities of equipment such as small drag- 
lines, tractor-powered scrapers, etc., in 
assisting in box cuts, ditching, dam- and 
road building and miscellaneous  dirt- 
moving? 

122. Are the full advantages of bull- 
dozers and similar equipment being real- 
ized in assisting the strippers in cleaning 
up, grading, cleaning coal, etc.? 

123. For overburden drilling, has a 
study been made of the relative merits of: 

(a) Modern well-type drills? 

(b) Vertical auger and rotary drills or 
combinations with well drills? 

(c) Sidewall drills, including types for 
angle drilling? 

124. Has blasting been studied from the 
viewpoints of such questions as: 

(a) The relative merits of blasting pow- 
ders, high explosives and liquid oxygen; 
splitting charges in holes, etc.? 

(b) Revisions in drilling patterns in- 
cluding, with sidewall drills, long and 
short holes, double-decking, etc.? 


125. Have coal-loading practices been 
surveyed from such standpoints as: 

(a) Use of special dippers or special 
loaders—thrust, “knee-action,” etc.? 

(b) Possible adoption of the under- 
ground-type loading machine? 

(c) The relative merits of hand work, 
bulldozers, power-operated sweepers, etc., 
in coal cleaning? 

(d) The relative merits of air drills and 
vertical augers for shotholes? 

(e) Use of channeling machines? 


126. Has the general transportation pic- 
ture been surveyed to determine if: 
(a) Automotive haulage should be adopt- 
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MINING METHODS 


24. Is the mining plan regularly checked 
to ascertain, for example: 

(a) If number of places per section fits 
the operating cycle and capacities of the 
equipment units used? 

(b) If changing equipment or conditions 
necessitate or permit changing place widths 
for greater efficiency? 

(c) If changing to angle working would 
ease haulage, equipment moves, etc.? 

(d) If revising projections would shorten 
hauls, reduce grades, etc.? 


25. Have the possibilities of full-retreat 
mining been fully explored? 

26. Have active workings been concen- 
trated in the smallest possible area? 

27. Have provisions been made for 
shortening air travel. reducing pumping, 
facilitating sealing of old works, erection 
of explosion barriers, etc.? 

28. Is provision made to keep up ton- 
nage to the last in working sections and on 
final retreat over the mine? 

29. Is development forecast for better 
control of expenditures and output? 

30. Is a special coal reserve provided 
for quick development for sudden demand 
or difficulty in regular sections? 


CUTTING AND DRILLING 


31. If loading or conveying equipment 
is planned, is present cutting and drilling 
equipment adequate or should new units 
be purchased to effect greater cost 
savings? 

32. If present cutting equipment lacks 
capacity, has study been given to such 
possible remedies as: 


(a) Longer bars to raise tons per place? 

(b) Increasing feed speed? 

(c) Changing chains or bit positions, 
tipped or patent bits and other means of 
raising cutting speed and reducing bit set- 
ting time? 

(d) Improved shortwall trucks to cut 
loading, unloading and moving time? 

(e) Purchase of new shortwalls with the 
above and other advantages? 


33. Have the possibilities of track- 
mounted cutters been studied from such 
standpoints as: 


(a) Quicker moving and setting up, plus 
other modern characteristics? 

(b) Cutting or cutting and gobbing im- 
purity bands, rash, drawslate, etc.? 


50. Has special equipment, such as 
hand- or self-loading conveyors, scrapers 
and mucking machines, been considered 
for entry-driving, especially in thin coal 
where rock must be taken for height? 

51. Are sufficient spare mechanization 
units available for replacements in case 
of breakdowns, overhauls, etc.? 

52. Has study been given to working 
more than one shift to increase tonnage 
without raising investment? 


ROOF SUPPORT 


53. Has roof been thoroughly investi- 
gated and the material tested to determine 
the maximum width of opening possible 
with the least use of timber? 

54. Has timbering been studied to de- 
termine possible savings by: 

(a) Treatment to prolong life? 

(b) Use of masonry, concrete, granite, 
steel and concrete, etc., for long life? 

(c) Use of the hitch drill to eliminate 
legs and speed installation? 


55. Have the possibilities of steel roof 
and timber jacks, adjustable props, etc., 
for temporary support at the face been 
surveyed? 

56. Are timbermen supplied. with the 
proper tools, trucks and the like? 


HAULAGE AND HOISTING 


57. Have general transportation prac- 
tices been surveyed to see if efficiency can 
be raised by such measures as: 

(a) Relocating the opening or sinking a 
conveyor slope, driving a rock tunnel, etc., 
to replace slope or shallow- or medium- 
depth shaft hoists? 

(b) Relocating inside hauls to shorten 
distances and reduce grades? 

(c) Shortening total hauls by rock tun- 
nels to pitching seams, new outside hauls, 
erection of bridges, etc.? 


(d) Using aerial tramways across broken 
country and streams? 


58. Have storage bins to reduce dump- 
ing delays and keep coal flowing to the 
preparation plant been considered? 

59. Are car feeders, automatic cagers 
and trip-makers used to speed hoisting? 

60. Have skips been considered to raise 
shaft capacity and permit the use of larger 
cars underground? 

61. Have overturned cages been con- 
sidered to permit use of larger solid cars? 
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and accessories, such as welding, high- 
strength and corrosion-resisting alloys, 
anti-friction bearings, special axle and 
wheel metals, high-strength hitchings, au- 
tomatic couplers, spring draft and buffing 
gears, hydraulic brakes, etc.? 


76. Where cages, etc., limit car size, 
have large cars, particularly the drop- 
bottom type, and underground transfer 
hoppers been considered for use behind 
loading machines? 

77. Has a survey been made to see if 
the theoretical advantages of conveyor 
transportation can be realized in: 

(a) Room transportation. 
(b) Room- or panel-entry transportation, 


where taking top or bottom frequently may 
be avoided? 


78. Has use of car- and trip-spotting 
hoists at conveyor-loading points and 
elsewhere been investigated? 

79. Has rubber-tired haulage as a means 
of increasing loader output by shortening 
car change and providing the advantages 
of large capacity been studied? 


VENTILATION 


80. Have ventilation practices been sur- 
veyed from the viewpoints of: 

(a) Increasing airway area to cut velocity 
and resistance and raise flow? 

(b) Sealing off old sections, driving new 
airways to cut travel, etc.? 

(c) Sinking shafts or making new open- 
ings at the back end of the property to 
establish one-way air travel? 

(d) Using more overcasts to eliminate 
doors? 

(e) Employing air locks, automatic 
doors, etc., for greater efficiency? 

(f) Better timbering of airways and reg- 
ular cleaning to eliminate restrictions, re- 
duce turbulence, etc.? 

(g) Use of vanes, curves, etc., to prevent 
turbulence and loss of power where direc- 
tion changes? 

(h) Installation or increased use of brat- 
tice lines, auxiliary tubing blowers, etc., 
in carrying away gas, smoke and dust. 


81. Will a new fan supply as much or 
more air with less power? 

82. Will shaft-bottom fans, plus a sur- 
face standby, offer more efficiency? 

83. Are standby fan drives provided? 

84. Are fans equipped with alarms or 
other signals to show pressure drop? 

85. Is the proper equipment for gas 
detection and air sampling available? 
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86. Has conditioning air to reduce roof 
deterioration been investigated? 


PUMPING AND DRAINAGE 


87. Has the dewatering situation been 
surveyed from the viewpoints of: 

(a) Establishment of sumps at strategic 
locations to permit use of ditches, shorten 
pumping distances, etc.? 

(b) Provisions for sealing, dams, emer- 
gency flood-control doors, etc.? 

(c) Boreholes, new openings and other 
short routes to the surface? 

(d) Use of rock-tunnels, inclined bore- 
holes, ditches, siphons, etc.? 

(e) Use of deep-well turbine pumps? 


88. Have acid and abrasive questions 
been studied to determine: 

(a) If special corrosion- or abrasion- 
resisting metal, wood, asbestos-cement, 
fiber or rubber pipe should be used? 

(b) If special fittings are required? 

(c) If special corrosion- or abrasion-re- 
sisting pump materials are required? 

89. Have the possibilities of semi- or 
full-automatic pump controls, including 
automatic priming, been investigated? 

90. Have gathering pumps been studied 
to see if they yield the maximum in 
portability, reliability and efficiency? 

91. Are suitable and adequate quanti- 
ties of accessories, such as foot and check 
valves, strainers, ete., available? 

92. Has using mine water for sprinkling 
been investigated? 


POWER 


93. Have studies been made of: 
(a) Building a plant and discontinuing 
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power purchases or shutting down an old 
plant and buying energy? 

(b) Replacing or rebuilding existing 
steam-raising and/or generating equipment 
to cut energy cost? 


94. Has a.c. service been studied from 
the viewpoints of, for example: 

(a) A higher incoming voltage? 

(b) Consolidation of receiving points 
for central metering? 

(c) The merits of limiting to avoid pen- 
alties from excessive peaks? 

(d) Raising a.c. distribution voltage to 
4,000 or 6,600 to reduce conductor size, cut 
losses and increase efficiency? 

(e) Protection of lines and equipment 
against lightning? 

(£) Use of a.c. instead of d.c. for opera- 
tion of mine equipment? 

(g) Non-inflammable transformer _li- 
quids. 

(h) More synchronous motors, better fit- 
ting of motors to loads, capacitors, etc., 
to improve power-factor? 

(i) Reduction of losses by higher volt- 
ages on larger motors? 

(j) Ample-size conductors for both pres- 
ent and future loads, conduit and other 
circuit protection, etc.? 

(k) Efficient grounding of equipment? 

(1) Use of modern starting and control 
equipment, indicating and recording me- 
ters and other accessories? 


95. In d.c. distribution and utilization, 
has consideration been given to: 

(a) Regular checks, with instruments, of 
voltage, bond condition, etc.? 

(b) Reduction of d.c. circuit lengths by 
substations underground near load centers, 
use of boreholes, etc.? 

(c) Portable substations underground? 

(d) Replacement of present conversion 
units with more efficient equipment, such 
as mercury-arc rectifiers? 

(e) Making substations fully automatic 
or automatic on the d.c. side? 


100. Have equipment and parts inven- 


‘tories been studied to determine: 


(a) If equipment standardization will 
cut investment in inventory? 

(b) If close sources and good transpor- 
tation will permit carrying a smaller vol- 
ume of parts and supplies? 


101. Do records covering receipt and 
issuance of supplies readily show: 

(a) Cost and quantity each item received, 
issued and on hand at all times? 

(b) Issuance by machines or machine 
groups or mining or surface accounts? 

(c) If abnormal quantities are going to 
specific machines or operations? 


102. Are suitable cranes, derricks, un- 
loading platforms, etc., available for han- 
dling heavy machinery and materials? 

103. Are the necessary racks, sheds, etc., 
provided to protect steel, timber, heavy 
parts, ete., and facilitate issuance? 

104. Has consideration been given in 
design of supply houses, to: 

(a) Convenient bin arrangement and ac- 
cess for handling materials? 

(b) Good general and local lighting? 

(c) Proper bin design, including rotat- 
ing and locking types as needed? 

(d) Sectionalizing to permit grouping 
related classes of materials? 

105. Are special storage houses prop- 
erly designed from the standpoints of 
efficiency and safety—safety in the case 
of powder magazines, for example, and 
both safety and efficiency in the case of 
oil houses and the like? 


SAFETY 


106. Does the safety program contem- 
plate such steps as: 


(a) Employment of a safety engineer? 

(b) Regular checking for hazards? 

(c) Enlistment of employee cooperation 
and organization of safety groups? 

(d) Education of employees and train- 
ing in mine-rescue and first-aid? 

(e) Enlistment of supervisory coopera- 
tion? 

(f) Offering of incentives to bosses and 
men for good records? 

(g) Combination time-clock report of 
hours worked and safety record? 


107. Have surveys been made of the 
possibilities of protective measures such 
as: 


(a) Thoroughly educating men in how 
to detect roof, rib and face hazards? 


tion cells, tables, etc.? 
(c) Installation of special cleaners to re- 
cover coal from mine slate? 
(d) Installation of proper scale and con- 
veyor-weighing equipment? 
112. In washing, has consideration been 
given to freeze prevention and/or increas- 
ing B.t.u. content by: 


(a) Special dewatering screens with or 
without high-velocity cold air for addi- 
tional drying? 

(b) Calcium chloride and other materials 
to prevent freezing? 

(c) Continuous centrifuges, filters and 
other mechanical dryers? 

(d) Heat-drying equipment—kiln- or 
sintering-type dryers, vertical drying 
shells, screen-type heat dryers, etc.? 
113. Has consideration been given to 

such modern preparation aids as: 

(a) Dustless treatment by chemicals, 
emulsions, oils, waxes, etc.? 

(b) Tramp-iron magnets and pulleys? 

(c) Pick breakers; stoker sizers? 

(d) Special metals and alloys to reduce 
screen blinding and lengthen life? 

(e) Retractile picking tables, chain-mat 
rescreening conveyors, shaking distribut- 
ing chutes, suspended screen drives, spe- 
cial screen suspensions, etc.? 

(f) Mercury-vapor, fluorescent, “day- 
blue” and other special picking lights? 

(g) Improved loading equipment—box- 
car loaders, belt and resceening booms, 
chutes and storage conveyors for car- 
changing, etc.? 

(h) Dustproof plant construction? 


REFUSE DISPOSAL 


114. Has consideration been given to 
special provisions for handling mine slate, 
including special openings or hoists, stor- 
age tracks, dumps, loading hoppers, ete.? 

115. Has a study been made of various 
surface-disposal methods, such as: 

(a) Motor trucks to permit, if desired, 
use of refuse in fills, roads, etc.? 

(b) Modern larry equipment for lower 
costs over cars and locomotives, etc.? 

(c) Aerial tramways, particularly in 
rough country or where large quantities 
must be taken some distance? 

116. Has refuse been investigated for 
use as mine ballast or in other ways? 


COMMUNICATION 


117. Has a survey been made of the 
time- and money-saving possibilities of: 











short holes, double-decking, etc.? 
125. Have coal-loading practices bee 
surveyed from such standpoints as: 

(a) Use of special dippers or special 
loaders—thrust, “knee-action,” etc.? 

(b) Possible adoption of the under- 
ground-type loading machine? 

(c) The relative merits of hand work 
bulldozers, power-operated sweepers, etc., 
in coal cleaning? 

(d) The relative merits of air drills and 
vertical augers for shotholes? 

(e) Use of channeling machines? 


126. Has the general transportation pic- 
ture been surveyed to determine if: 

(a) Automotive haulage should be adopt- 
ed? 

(b) If, in case rail haulage is retained, 
it should be main-line only, with automo- 
tive pit haulage? 

(c) If rail haulage should be electrified? 


127. In automotive transportation, has 
consideration been given to: 

(a) The relative merits of straight 
trucks, with or without special bodies, and 
tractors and trailers? 

(b) Replacement of small trucks or 
trailers with larger equipment? 

(c) The feasibility of a combination of 
semi- and full-trailers? 

(d) The possibilities of diesel oil, butane 
and other new fuels? 

(e) The advantages of better roads, such 
as concrete loaded-truck routes? 


128. Is full advantage taken of ditches, 
dams, dikes, etc., for keeping water out of 
the pit? 

129. Has study of pit dewatering in- 
cluded such considerations as: 

(a) Changes in cut direction, leaving 
openings in the spoil and similar steps to 
facilitate natural drainage? 

(b) The relative merits of gas and elec- 
tric portable pumps; hose vs. pipe for 
discharge lines, etc.? 

(c) Proper spotting of semi-permanent 
and permanent pumping stations? 


130. In the power field, has thought 
been given to such items as: 

(a) Use of internal-combustion engines 
on equipment which is moved frequently, 
used in isolated sections, etc.? 

(b) The relative merits of the ground- 
cable and pole-line-and-lateral systems of 
supplying pit power? 

(c) Proper control and protective equip- 
ment, including switch houses or boxes, 
junction boxes, cable connectors, fuses, 
circuit breakers, oil switches, grounding 
of equipment, etc.? 
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100. Have equipment and parts inven- 
tories been studied to determine: 
(a) If equipment standardization will 
cut investment in inventory? 
(b) If close sources and good transpor- 
tation will permit carrying a smaller vol- 
ume of parts and supplies? 


101. Do records covering receipt and 
issuance of supplies readily show: 

(a) Cost and quantity each item received, 
issued and on hand at all times? 

(b) Issuance by machines or machine 
groups or mining or surface accounts? 

(c) If abnormal quantities are going to 
specific machines or operations? 


102. Are suitable cranes, derricks, un- 
loading platforms, ete., available for han- 
dling heavy machinery and materials? 

103. Are the necessary racks, sheds, etc., 
provided to protect steel, timber, heavy 
parts, ete., and facilitate issuance? 

104. Has consideration been given in 
design of supply houses, to: 

(a) Convenient bin arrangement and ac- 
cess for handling materials? 

(b) Good general and local lighting? 

(c) Proper bin design, including rotat- 
ing and locking types as needed? 

(d) Sectionalizing to permit grouping 
related classes of materials? 


105. Are special storage houses prop- 
erly designed from the standpoints of 
efficiency and safety—safety in the case 
of powder magazines, for example, and 
both safety and efficiency in the case of 
oil houses and the like? 


SAFETY 


106. Does the safety program contem- 
plate such steps as: 

(a) Employment of ‘a safety engineer? 

(b) Regular checking for hazards? 

(c) Enlistment of employee cooperation 
and organization of safety groups? 

(d) Education of employees and train- 
ing in mine-rescue and first-aid? 

(e) Enlistment of supervisory coopera- 
tion? 

(f) Offering of incentives to bosses and 
men for good records? 

(g) Combination time-clock report of 
hours worked and safety record? 


107. Have surveys been made of the 
possibilities of protective measures such 
as 

(a) Thoroughly educating men in how 
to detect roof, rib and face hazards? 


tion cells, tables, etc.? 

(c) Installation of special cleaners to re- 
cover coal from mine slate? 

(d) Installation of proper scale and con- 
veyor-weighing equipment? 

112. In washing, has consideration been 
given to freeze prevention and/or increas- 
ing B.t.u. content by: 

(a) Special dewatering screens with or 
without high-velocity cold air for addi- 
tional drying? 

(b) Calcium chloride and other materials 
to prevent freezing? 

(c) Continuous centrifuges, filters and 
other mechanical dryers? 

(d) Heat-drying equipment—kiln- or 
sintering-type dryers, vertical drying 
shells, screen-type heat dryers, etc.? 
113. Has consideration been given to 

such modern preparation aids as: 

(a) Dustless treatment by chemicals, 
emulsions, oils, waxes, etc.? 

(b) Tramp-iron magnets and pulleys? 

(c) Pick breakers; stoker sizers? 

(d) Special metals and alloys to reduce 
screen blinding and lengthen life? 

(e) Retractile picking tables, chain-mat 
rescreening conveyors, shaking distribut- 
ing chutes, suspended screen drives, spe- 
cial screen suspensions, etc.? 

(f) Mercury-vapor, fluorescent, “day- 
blue” and other special picking lights? 

(g) Improved loading equipment—box- 
car loaders, belt and resceening booms, 
chutes and storage conveyors for car- 
changing, etc.? 

(h) Dustproof plant construction? 


REFUSE DISPOSAL 


114. Has consideration been given to 
special provisions for handling mine slate, 
including special openings or hoists, stor- 
age tracks, dumps, loading hoppers, etc.? 

115. Has a study been made of various 
surface-disposal methods, such as: 

(a) Motor trucks to permit, if desired, 
use of refuse in fills, roads, etc.? 

(b) Modern larry equipment for lower 
costs over cars and locomotives, etc.? 

(c) Aerial tramways, particularly in 
rough country or where large quantities 
must be taken some distance? 

116. Has refuse been investigated for 
use as mine ballast or in other ways? 


COMMUNICATION 


117. Has a survey been made of the 
time- and money-saving possibilities of: 
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short holes, double-decking, etc.? 


125. Have coal-loading practices been 
surveyed from such standpoints as: 


(a) Use of special dippers or special 
loaders—thrust, “knee-action,” etc.? 

(b) Possible adoption of the under- 
ground-type loading machine? 

(c) The relative merits of hand work, 
bulldozers, power-operated sweepers, etc., 
in coal cleaning? 

(d) The relative merits of air drills and 
vertical augers for shotholes? 

(e) Use of channeling machines? 


126. Has the general transportation pic- 
ture been surveyed to determine if: 


(a) Automotive haulage should be adopt- 
ed? 

(b) If, in case rail haulage is retained, 
it should be main-line only, with automo- 
tive pit haulage? 

(c) If rail haulage should be electrified? 


127. In automotive transportation, has 
consideration been given to: 

(a) The relative merits of straight 
trucks, with or without special bodies, and 
tractors and trailers? 

(b) Replacement of small trucks or 
trailers with larger equipment? 

(c) The feasibility of a combination of 
semi- and full-trailers? 

(d) The possibilities of diesel oil, butane 
and other new fuels? 

(e) The advantages of better roads, such 
as concrete loaded-truck routes? 


128. Is full advantage taken of ditches, 
dams, dikes, etc., for keeping water out of 
the pit? 

129. Has study of pit dewatering in- 
cluded such considerations as: 


(a) Changes in cut direction, leaving 
openings in the spoil and similar steps to 
facilitate natural drainage? 

(b) The relative merits of gas and elec- 
tric portable pumps; hose vs. pipe for 
discharge lines, etc.? 

(c) Proper spotting of semi-permanent 
and permanent pumping stations? 


130. In the power field, has thought 
been given to such items as: 

(a) Use of internal-combustion engines 
on equipment which is moved frequently, 
used in isolated sections, etc.? 

(b) The relative merits of the ground- 
cable and pole-line-and-lateral systems of 
supplying pit power? 

(c) Proper control and protective equip- 
ment, including switch houses or boxes, 
junction boxes, cable connectors, fuses, 
circuit breakers, oil switches, grounding 
of equipment, etc.? 
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WEIGHTED AVERAGE BITUMINOUS PRODUCTION COSTS 
(1936 ADJUSTED) BY COAL-DIVISION DISTRICTS 
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